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FACT ANDFANCYIN EARLY ACCOUNTS 
OF MINNESOTA’S CLIMATE 


Literature descriptive of Minnesota during the periods 
of the territory and early statehood reveals numerous evi- 
dences of an active campaign to induce prospective agrarian 
settlers to locate within its borders. Boldly, and in terms 
designed to be readily understood by the general public, 
writers set forth the advantages of Minnesota as a place of 
residence —in newspaper editorials, in immigrant guides 
and handbooks, in pamphlets sponsored by numerous agen- 
cies, and in longer and more dignified volumes published in 
America and abroad. Descriptions and interpretations of 
the climate of the new territory and state inevitably played 
conspicuous roles in this early literature. The two dec- 
ades following 1850 were most prolific in climatic descrip- 
tions, though the subject continued to provoke written 
comment, with some shifting of emphasis, until the turn of 
the century. In early accounts of Minnesota, the amount 
of space allotted to its climate far exceeds that given over 
to any other aspect of its geography. 

The extensive descriptive literature was essentially a by- 
product of state-making problems then confronting Minne- 
sota ; hence climatic descriptions included in them are colored 
by these problems. The descriptions also reflect the en- 
thusiasm which was aroused as Minnesota emerged from 
its original obscurity simply as a portion of the new North- 
west, to become a recognized territory at a time when the 
tide of migration was pushing westward. The possibility 
that the descriptions register in part the stage of knowledge 
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then reached in the study of climate in general must not be 
overlooked. Certainly, climatic descriptions of territorial 
Minnesota could not be expected to rise above the level of 
the subject as it was then understood — an especially impor- 
tant consideration because the period witnessed a remark- 
able advance in the comparative study of climates. Thus, 
in order to evaluate the historical significance of written 
comments on Minnesota’s climate, it is necessary to inspect 
them in the light of contemporary knowledge of systematic 
climatography. When viewed solely from the standpoint 
of present understanding in this field, these truly significant 
writings may appear unimportant, or trivial, or, in some 
cases, merely ridiculous. 

From the point of view of state-making, it was obviously 
to the advantage of public and private interests to make out 
a good case for Minnesota’s climate. Writers of climatic 
descriptions found this task easy. Climate is essentially an 
abstraction, allowing the author much opportunity for the 
manipulation of material and the choice of elements to be 
emphasized.' Moreover, as of the majority of climates, 
there was much to be said in favor of Minnesota’s, and 
even its least desirable features could be shown to have 
some advantages. At the same time, climatic descriptions 
lack reality unless supported by accumulated data, and they 
vary in validity according to the degree of skill employed in 
their use and interpretation. By the time Minnesota had 
achieved territorial recognition, many climatic data had 
been collected at stations within its borders, especially at 
Fort Snelling.* Climatic descriptions of Minnesota in the 

*W. L. G. Joerg, in his review of “ Geography and National Land 
Planning,” in the Geographical Review, 25:180 (April, 1935), writes: 
“No single element of the environment is so uncertain, and hence so dif- 
ficult to fix, as is climate. Not a concrete object, such as the rocky sub- 
structure, the soil mantle, or the vegetation cover of the earth’s surface, 
of each of which the distribution and characteristics can be established 
by examination in situ, climate, like time, is an abstraction.” 


* The Fort Snelling records date back to 1822. These data, together 
with others observed at military posts, provide the basis for Lorin Blod- 
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fifties, therefore, cannot be cast aside as valueless because 
of prematurity, especially since climatologists, by projection 
of climatic laws then known, were speaking with authority 
about the climate of regions for which data were meager 
or lacking entirely. 

The majority of writers on Minnesota's climate had re- 
course to and used various local climatic records, although 
their interpretation of the material was often at fault. Not 
until 1860 did any of the writers pretend to draw from the 
more authentic works then available, and many after that 
date appear to have been unaware of the existence of reli- 
able sources. Among the early writers, the principal quali- 
fication for essaying works of this sort appears to have been 
a period of residence within the state. Characteristically, 
a writer on Minnesota warns his readers of his inability to 
do the subject of climate justice, but adds that “from a 
residence of over six years in Minnesota, I can safely say 
that the atmosphere is more pure, pleasant, and healthful, 
than . . . any other I have ever breathed on the continent 
of North or South America.”’* In view of the various mo- 
tives, sometimes selfish, which inspired these descriptions, 
and the lack of special training among those who wrote 
them, it is remarkable that the gulf separating these works 
from authoritative sources is no greater than is actually the 
case. The greatest disparity between them occurs when 
authors venture into the field of climatic explanations. 

Writers of climatic descriptions during the territorial 
get’s analysis of the climate of the Northwest, in his classic Climatology 
of the United States (Philadelphia, 1857). The data for the years from 
1843 to 1854 appear without interpretation in the Army Meteorological 
Register (Washington, 1855). Data collected at Fort Snelling and at 
Sandy Lake are reproduced in the Minnesota Pioneer for September 27, 
1849. Even earlier weather records were kept in and near Minnesota 
by Hugh McGillis and Alexander Henry, the younger, fur traders at 
Leech Lake, Fort William, and Pembina. Photostatic copies of these 
records, which cover parts of the years from 1804 to 1810, are in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


* J. Wesley Bond, Minnesota and Its Resources, 64 (Chicago and 
Philadelphia, 1856). 
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period were, aware that the public to whom their work was 
addressed had preconceived ideas about Minnesota’s climate 
and that these ideas were prejudicial to the region. Conse- 
quently, much of the space devoted to the subject was used 
to combat these already developed prejudices, producing 
during the territorial period a literature of defense. The 
usual discussion of climate opens with a reference to that 
fact. “I am aware,” writes an early enthusiast, that ‘the 
opinion generally prevails in the States, that the Territory 
is too far North to do anything at farming. Before coming 
here, I entertained the same opinion; but it is a mistake.’ * 
Statesmen and politicians, through their contacts with people 
in various parts of the country, sensed the necessity of de- 
fending Minnesota’s climate against the unfavorable opin- 
ions then prevailing. Governor Gorman voiced this opinion 
in his annual message to the legislature on January 18, 
1855: 
During the past year I have received almost innumerable letters from 
the middle states propounding a variety of questions about our terri- 
tory, especially desiring to know if our winters are not very long, and 
so exceedingly cold that stock freezes to death, and man hardly dare 
venture out of his domicil. 
Gorman advised that a pamphlet be issued setting forth the 
actual facts.5 Complaints of this sort appear intermittently 
in climatic discussions during the remainder of the century, 
although most frequently during the first years. Well- 
entrenched climatic ideas are, however, difficult to dislodge. 
Apparently exasperated with the tendency of the public 
mind to cling to early beliefs about Minnesota’s climate, the 
author of a railroad pamphlet issued in 1879 states that 
“it is full time the public mind was disabused of all such 
fallacies.’’® 

*H. W. Hamilton, Rural Sketches of Minnesota, the El Dorado of 
the Northwest, 10 (Milan, Ohio, 1850). 

* Council Journal, 1855, p. 32. 


*St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway Company, Facts about 
Minnesota, 6 (St. Paul, 1879). 
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In a report on climate published in 1858, the state takes 
cognizance of the unfavorable and allegedly unwarranted 
opinions then prevailing about this aspect of Minnesota. 
This discussion of climate is preluded with this passage: 

No region which at present engages the public mind, as a field 
for settlement, has been so grossly misrepresented in regard to peculi- 
arities of climate as Minnesota. Fabulous accounts of its Arctic 
temperature, piercing winds, and accompanying snows of enormous 
depth, embellish the columns of the Eastern press, to the no little 
injury of this Territory.” 

Some writers at this time, viewing Minnesota from a 

distance and convinced of the “severity” of its climate, 
opined that, from the long point of view, this supposed 
handicap would become an advantage. An excerpt from an 
article on Minnesota included in a magazine published in 
St. Louis is a case in point. 
It is dificult for the inhabitants of more southern climes to realise 
the idea that a region so far north as Minnesota, especially on this 
continent, is susceptible of sustaining a dense population of intelligent 
and enterprising people. . . . 


The severity of the climate in this region, instead of operating as 
a hindrance to its improvement, constitutes the strongest argument in 
favor of its future prosperity. 
It was argued that the long winters would necessitate a large 
amount of labor during the summer and that this would 
lead to social combinations and intercourse. The cold win- 
ter, moreover, would invigorate the physical constitution.*® 

Having thus recognized their defensive position, writers 
on Minnesota’s climate adopted offensive tactics, and it is 
hardly a cause of wonder that they generally overstated the 
case in its favor. The all-important fact which they wished 
to convey to the reader was that Minnesota's climate is 
distinctive or “ peculiar” to itself. From the state-making 
angle this was an important point, if it could be established, 


7D. C. Shepard, “ Climatology of Minnesota,” in House Journal, 


1858, Appendix, p. 61. 
*** Minnesota,” in Western Journal, 4: 222 (July, 1850). 
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for other Middle Western states, especially Wisconsin, 
were competing for the same settlers. Inasmuch as these 
states were essentially on the same plane, so far as advan- 
tages of settlement were concerned, agencies interested in 
the peopling of Minnesota seized upon the abstract element 
of climate as offering the greatest possibilities for directing 
attention specifically to the territory.° 

From the standpoint of the best climatological thought of 
the time, this emphasis on a distinct Minnesota climate was 
unwarranted, although one writer does refer to an “early 
distinction’ between the climate of the Atlantic states and 
that of the Mississippi Valley, a distinction that, he hastens 
to add, “has been quite dropped, as the progress of observa- 
tion has shown them to be essentially the same, or to differ 
only in unimportant particulars.” In connection with this 
uniformity he states that “changes of temperature, and 
oscillations of every sort, strike over the eastern United 
States as changes would over any plane surface . . . and 
knowing what they are at a few places we may easily infer 
what they have been at all.” !° 

Schoolcraft was the first to point out a special quality 
and advantage in Minnesota’s climate not possessed by 
neighboring states, though in so doing he did not add to his 
stature as a man of science. Nevertheless, he had the 
courage to say that the advantage was not possessed by 
Wisconsin or Michigan; other writers, less courageous or 
more tactful, contrasted Minnesota’s climate vaguely with 
that of the ‘“‘ Middle States” or the “East.” Schoolcraft 

* Methods adopted by northwestern states in the fifties to attract im- 
migrants and the resulting interstate competition are discussed by Theo- 
dore C. Blegen in “ The Competition of the Northwestern States for 
Immigrants, in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 3: 3-39 (Septem- 
ber, 1919). The same author, with Livia Appel, traces the steps taken 
by Minnesota, in “ Official Encouragement of Immigration in Minnesota 
during the Territorial Period,” ante, 5:167-203. A study by Mr. Blegen 
of “ Minnesota’s Campaign for Immigrants” in the period of statehood 
appears in the Swedish Historical Society of America, Yearbooks, 11: 3-28 


(1926). 
* Blodget, Climatology of the United States, 126, 129. 
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refers to the “prevalence of a valley current from the 
tropical latitudes up the Mississippi.” He continues: 

It is evident, from the scanty materials we possess, that this gulf cur- 
rent does not spend its force until it has well nigh reached the south- 
ern terminus of Itasca summit. It is certain that the extreme upper 
Mississippi escapes those icy winds from Hudson’s and Baffin’s bays, 
which are often felt, during the spring months, in northern Michigan 
and northern Wisconsin. The same latitudes which cross the lake 
country, give a milder climate in the valley of the upper Mississippi.'* 

Later writers do not attempt to make out a mild climate 
for northern Minnesota, but several err nearly as greatly in 
other particulars. Between 1850 and 1855 several authors 
asked their readers to believe that, in Minnesota, extremes 
of temperature are rare and that sudden changes seldom 
occur. Thus, one states that “extremes are but ‘few and 
far between’” ; another that the climate of Minnesota “is 
not subject to those frequent, sudden, and extreme changes 
of temperature, which characterize New York, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and the lower part of Wisconsin and lowa’’; 
and still another maintains that “the climate of Minnesota 
is free from the sudden variations of temperature to which 
most other latitudes are subjected.” '” 

No reliable authority then existed for assertions of this 
type, but they were probably not deliberate falsifications. 
They show a close resemblance to early editorials in the 
weekly Minnesota Pioneer, from which they may have been 
directly taken. James M. Goodhue, the first editor of the 
Pioneer, displayed a deep interest in, though often not a 
thorough understanding of, the climate of the territory, for 
he wrote several editorials on the subject and he gave space 
to communications on this aspect of Minnesota.'* Good- 

" Henry R. Schoolcraft, “A Memoir on the History and Physical 
Geography of Minnesota,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 86. 

* J. W. Bond, “ The Meteorology of Minnesota,” in Minnesota His- 
torical Society, Annals, 1850-51, p. 158-182; Minnesota Year Book, 1853, 
p. 23; Rise and Progress of Minnesota Territory, 2 (St. Paul, 1855). 

™ Representative writings in the Pioneer may be found in editorials 


published on May 12 and August 9, 1849, and in a longer, more signifi- 
cant column appearing on April 8, 1852. The issues for May 16 and 23, 
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hue used the editorial style to such good purpose that some 
of his passages apparently caught the imagination of later 
writers. By frequent repetition, these passages were ele- 
vated to the rank of authentic statements, which their au- 
thors probably never anticipated, and were used in literature 
to which the editorial style was unbecoming. Goodhue’s 
statement, “The whole world cannot produce a climate 
more salubrious than that of Minnesota,” was in time to 
vie for first place, among those searching for pithy quota- 
tions, with William H. Seward’s oratorical reference to 
Minnesota: “‘ Here is the place—the central place. . . .” 
Other statements of the more exaggerated sort may have 
been inspired by the feeling that Minnesota’s climate had 
been libeled, and they may represent the impressions of 
self-appointed spokesmen for those who, after a brief resi- 
dence in the territory, were agreeably surprised to learn 
that the climate was more enjoyable than they had antici- 
pated. They certainly show a faulty usage of terminology 
and a lack of understanding of the elementary fact that the 
tables of data which accompanied their descriptions were 
long-period averages and thus could not reveal extremes. 
Other descriptions issued in the same period, however, con- 
tain more realistic accounts of temperatures. A writer of 
1856 remarks: 
We have seen it stated that the climate is uniform and equable. 
This is a mistake. Perhaps no portion of the Union is subject to 
more frequent, or sudden and extreme variations of the thermometer 
than Minnesota, with the exception of those States bordering upon 
the great lakes.'4 

It is significant that the defense of Minnesota’s climate 
centered upon its winter temperatures; little emphasis was 
placed at this time upon other aspects of the subject. The 
territory lay well to the east of the “Great American Des- 
1850, contain, respectively, parts 1 and 2 of a long article by Dr. Thomas 
Foster of Philadelphia, entitled, “ Original Sketch of the History and 


Geography of Minnesota Territory.” 
“ Immigrants’ Guide to Minnesota in 1856, 16 (St. Anthony, 1856). 
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ert” of the sixties, so no vital questions arose as to the 
adequacy of its rainfall. The suggestion has been made 
that agencies of adjacent states conspired to advertise Min- 
nesota winters in such terms as to cause fear of them among 
propective settlers. In any case there was a predisposition 
on the part of the general public then, as well as today, to 
magnify the importance of the northern latitude and the 
continental position of the territory. 

The ten years following 1857 mark a significant period 
in the climatography of Minnesota. The writings of this 
period reflect more definitely than those of an earlier day 
what their authors genuinely believed about the climate. 
Though still highly colored by the local desire to attract im- 
migrants to the state, climatic descriptions take on greater 
realism, born of a better understanding of Minnesota’s 
climate through longer residence or more thoughtful con- 
sideration of climatic records and the works of climatolo- 
gists. 

During this period two studies achieved official status 
and thus had considerable influence upon ensuing litera- 
ture.'5 At this time also the Reverend A. B. Paterson, 
rector from 1857 to 1876 of St. Paul’s Church in St. Paul, 
was preparing for posterity his remarkable meteorological 
records. From January, 1859, to March, 1876, with the 
exception of the two months of November and December, 

* One of these was Minnesota: Its Place among the States, published 
as the First Annual Report of the commissioner of statistics (1860). It 
contains, on pages 57-68, a study of the “ Comparative Climatology of 
Minnesota” by D. C. Shepard. The other was an essay by Mary J. 
Colburn, for which she was awarded first prize in a competition con- 
ducted by the state board of immigration in 1865. This essay and one 
by William R. Smith, who received the second prize, make up an eighty- 
page pamphlet — Minnesota as a Home for Immigrants (St. Paul, 1865). 
Authors of climatic descriptions of Minnesota did not often acknowledge 
the sources of their information. The influence upon later literature of 
existing writings can only be traced, if at all, by the phraseology and 
general form of a work. Commonly, climatic descriptions were pieced 


together by taking appropriate paragraphs or passages from several ex- 
isting sources. 
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1875, Paterson maintained a complete instrumental record 
of the daily weather in St. Paul.1* By 1860 most writers 
were ready to accept the idea that an area so large as Min- 
nesota could not be expected to have the same climate 
throughout. Isothermal and isohyetal charts had come 
into use, having been included in scholarly volumes on the 
subject of climate, and in Arnold Guyot’s The Earth and 
Man and elementary school geographies.'* Such material 
was, however, not always used with the skill and under- 
standing which would have been expected of specially 
trained writers. 

The Minnesota literature of this period contains descrip- 
tions of the seasons and the phenomena appropriate to each 
— temperatures, distribution of rainfall, snowfall, relative 
humidity — and passages on the relation of climate to pro- 
ductive industries and health. The winter received the 
greatest emphasis, because it was the season which, it was 
believed, had been “grossly misrepresented.” Speaking to 
an audience in New York in 1857, a Minnesotan said: 

For a time I was somewhat troubled about the winters. These ¢on- 


stituted the only objections I had ever heard urged against the Terri- 
tory.28 


Now frankly admitting the severity of the winter, writers 


* This manuscript record, in two volumes, now in the possession of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, commands the admiration of anyone who 
has attempted voluntarily to keep a continuous daily weather record of 
even the simplest kind. The remarkable perseverance of the man is in- 
dicated throughout the two volumes, the last page of which is revealing. 
The record is kept in full to March 9, 1876, but, owing to Paterson's 
enfeebled condition, with diminishing legibility. For the next eight days 
only three temperature readings per day are entered. The last entry is 
for 2:00 p.m., March 17, 1876. Paterson’s death occurred two days 
later. 

* Arnold Guyot, The Earth and Man (Boston, 1849) was a transla- 
tion from the French by C. C. Felton of a series of lectures delivered at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston. Guyot’s Physical Geography for Ele- 
mentary Schools must have been read, though perhaps not fully under- 
stood, by a large number of school children. 

“Ignatius Donnelly, Minnesota, Address Delivered at the Broadway 
House, New York, 9 (New York, 1857). 
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nevertheless claimed that the sensible temperatures were 
high owing to low relative humidity. The following are 
characteristic references to this question, which has for ages 
eluded complete understanding: 


Though the winter is cold . . . its severity is very much mitigated 
by the extreme dryness of the air. 


One of the most striking peculiarities of this climate, is the great 
variation between the extreme cold of winter, when mercury congeals, 
and the intense heat of midsummer, when it stands for many consecu- 
tive days at 95° above zero, in the shade. 

But these extremes afford no index to the real character of the 
climate of Minnesota. 


Some writers, in an attempt to drive the point home, mis- 
takenly comment on the absence of wind, as in the following 
extract: 

The more intense periods of cold in the winter of Minnesota, are 
shorn of their severity, by the absence of winds and the peculiar dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, which imparts an elasticity and buoyancy to 
the spirits.'® 

Reference to the absence of wind was contrary to fact, 
but ample evidence existed to support the idea of a low 
winter humidity. The latter could also be claimed for the 
Dakotas, but in the sixties Minnesotans were not con- 
cerned with competition for immigrants from states farther 
west. In order to impress eastern readers with this advan- 
tage, it was said that outdoor laborers worked without 
heavy clothing in “zero weather,” and in letters written 
““back East”’ reference was made to the absence of rain, 
the “steadiness”? of the cold, and the small amount of 
snow.”° Little was said at this time about the length of 

” Thomas Rawlings, Emigration, with Special Reference to Minnesota, 
United States, and British Columbia, 12 (London, 1864); Minne- 
sota as a Home for Immigrants, 18; J. W. Barber and Henry Howe, 
All the Western States and Territories, 354 (Cincinnati, 1867). 

” The letters of Leonard W. Dibble, written from 1865 to 1873 to 
members of his family in Connecticut, are probably typical of the period. 


They are now in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
From Le Sueur on December 21, 1866, Dibble wrote: “ This has been 
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the winter—-the objection which, in the course of time, 
was to be most frequently voiced. Writers in poetic mood 
painted the glories of the winter season; others, more 
philosophical and more widely read, pointed out that ex- 
perts had demonstrated that crops produce more abund- 
antly toward the northern limits of their range of growth. 

The other seasons received less attention. Of the sum- 
mer it was said that, though short, it was hot and, in part 
owing to the lengthening period of daylight with higher 
latitudes, was ample to mature the great staple crops. Nor 
was the fortunate coincidence of the period of maximum 
rainfall and the warmer season forgotten. This emphasis 
was quite in keeping with the best climatological thought of 
the time, and was not merely a bid for immigrants. That 
elusive transition season, Indian summer, was described in 
the usual idyllic terms — “‘a season worth a trip across the 
Atlantic to enjoy.” 

To an English visitor of 1865 goes the distinction of 
having been the first and only one to see in the natural vege- 
tation of Minnesota a significant difference between the 
climate of the northern and southern portions of the state 
and to read correctly the line of demarcation. He writes: 
The pine, spruce, and other conifers, which characterize the Superior 
district, abruptly disappear between the 46th and 47th parallel, with 


its compact forest mass, and the sudden transition from the pine belt 
to the deciduous forms, distributed in groves and belts, conspicuously 


the pleasantest month in this year. . . . The thermometer has ranged 
from five or six below zero to twenty above. Now this for Connecticut 
would be freezing cold I presume the difference is owing to our remote- 
ness from the ocean or any large body of water. Giving us a drier at- 
mosphere, which no matter how many degrees of cold are indicated by 
the mercury, is not so penetrating.” And, on February 10, 1867: “ There 
has been but very little wind, and more bright sunshine than ever I saw 
in the East. ... This is my third winter here and I have never known 
a rainy day in either. . . . The air is a still dry cold. here no one is 
ever seen with their teeth chattering. . . . the difference is so great it 
would seem proper if possible to have some variation in the thermometer, 
like an almanac calculated for different latitudes. it is impossible for 
you to understand the difference, without experiencing it.” 
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mark the important change of climate and soil which is expressed in 
the whole physiognomy of this district.*! 

The year 1867 marks the end of this period of realism 
in and progressive improvement of climatic descriptions of 
Minnesota. For the ensuing decade, climatic descriptions 
were doomed to be thrust aside in favor of what was then 
regarded as a closely related subject—the health-giving, 
restoring, and preserving aspects of climate. It was as 
though the decision had been definitely, if prematurely, 
reached that Minnesota’s climate, as such, had been treated 
with the fullness which it merited. “Had not fears been 
allayed?”’ and “ Was not the public at last informed of the 
true facts?” were the questions which authors apparently 
asked themselves and answered affirmatively at this time. 
It seemed in order then to look more closely into the salu- 
tary aspects of Minnesota’s climate. 

To the scholar, who prefers to see progressive improve- 
ment in the presentation of an important field of knowledge, 
this is a disappointing period, for it was a time of stagna- 
tion, not to say degeneration, in the study of Minnesota’s 
climate. On the other hand, the emphasis upon climate 
and health was based on ample precedent, and was closely 
in keeping with the beliefs held by numerous writers who 
regarded themselves, at least, as climatologists.?* 

Writers of the preceding period assured their readers in 


* Thomas Rawlings, The Confederation of the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces, 169 (London, 1865). 

= The nineteenth century bibliography on climate and health in the 
United States is quite extensive. An example is The Climate of the 
United States and Its Endemic Influences by Samuel Forry (New York, 
1842). The learned Blodget, in his Climatology of the United States, ap- 
preciated that many of the data were contradictory, but nevertheless 


leaned toward the idea that climate directly caused diseases. “ India 
itself,” he wrote on p. 455, “has not been more certain to break the 
health of the emigrant than the Mississippi valley. . . . It is impossible 


to ignore facts so great and general as these, and impossible to avoid 
attributing this great condition to climate primarily.” He also believed 
that the climate of the United States is “ particularly favorable to the 
development of distinctive miasma” (p. 465). J. Disturnell’s Influence 
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no uncertain terms that Minnesota was possessed of a 
healthful or salubrious climate. Schoolcraft observes that 
‘malignant fevers seldom or never originate in these longi- 
tudes, north of latitude 44°” and that military surgeons 
“give a very favorable view of its diseases and their diag- 
nosis under the effects of the climate,” and he concludes that 
‘longevity must characterize a country without fevers and 
congestions.”” Another writes that “all those diseases so 
prevalent in bilious climates, and which every summer and 
fall prey so unceremoniously upon one’s health and spirits, 
are almost unknown.”’ ‘‘ The whole world,” it had been 
said, ‘can not produce a climate more salubrious than that 
of Minnesota.”” Mary J. Colburn treats the subject briefly, 
but with great flourish. She relates that many people who 
left comparatively healthy climates in New England found 
“untimely graves in the rich soil of Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Iowa,” but this was not true of those who went 
to Minnesota, where there were “no stagnant pools to send 
forth poisonous exhalations.’’** But such accounts were 
merely incidental to the main discussion. 

In the period from 1867 to 1880 the subject of climate 
and health became the real issue, and the treatment of the 
subject, as well as that of climate itself, was taken over 
either by recovered invalids or by physicians working inde- 
pendently or in conjunction with the state board of health. 
A pamphlet issued in 1867 by Girart Hewitt set the style 
for this period by including a chapter on “ The Climate of 
Minnesota,” by a physician.** It was confidently asserted 
of Climate in North and South America (New York, 1867) was used 
as a source by some local writers, although his reference to the “ Siberian 
summer ” of St. Paul was not to their liking (p. 110). He does refer to 
Minnesota, however, as a part of the great health-restoring region of the 
United States. 

* Schoolcraft, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 1:87; Hamilton, 
Rural Sketches of Minnesota, 11; Bond, Minnesota, 28; Minnesota as a 
Home for Immigrants, 24. 


“ Girart Hewitt, Minnesota: Its Advantages to Settlers, 28-32 (St. 
Paul, 1867). The section on climate was probably written by John F. 
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that Minnesota’s climate is one of the healthiest in the 
world. Malaria, for example, was absent there. This dis- 
ease, it was explained, was caused by “emanations which 
arise from the earth” and “embody a subtle principle . . . 
constantly rising, like an imperceptible gas, poisoning the 
air.”’ Other reasons given by Hewitt for the healthfulness 
of Minnesota are “ perturbation of the air” caused by winds 
that are “‘not persistent or severe, but constitute rather a 
lively agitation of the air,” and “dryness of the air.” 
Emphasis was placed first on the absence of malaria in 
Minnesota, a definite bid for settlers from states farther 
south. It was not until 1871 that the emphasis was shifted 
to the virtues of the climate in the cure and prevention of 
consumption.*® 

In 1873 the question of climate and health in Minnesota 
achieved recognition from the state board of health. In 
its earliest reports are to be found articles by physicians and 
reports of committees delegated to investigate this or that 
phase of the subject.2° These papers, with the exception of 


Williams, who himself issued a pamphlet, The Minnesota Guide (St. 
Paul, 1868). Hewitt came to Minnesota as an invalid in 1856 and re- 
covered while in the state. A similar treatment is included in J. W. 
McClung, Minnesota as It Is in 1870 (St. Paul, 1870), in which the 
section on climate consists mainly of testimonials by physicians and recov- 
ered invalids and of information for “ invalids of all kinds.” 

* Two books published at this time show an equally complete lack of 
information about the climate of the Northwest and are of interest mere- 
ly as illustrating the lengths to which writers went in order to prove 
their points of view — Brewer Mattocks, Minnesota as a Home for In- 
valids (Philadelphia and St. Paul, 1871), and Ledyard Bill, Minnesota: 
Its Character and Climate (New York, 1871). 

*See A. B. Stuart, “ Causes of Disease, Especially Epidemics,” with 
an appendix by Dr. Franklin Staples; D. W. Hand, “ Causes of Mor- 
tality”; A. B. Paterson, “ Remarks on Climate of Minnesota”; Staples, 
“ Influence of the Climate of Minnesota upon Diseases of the Lungs and 
Air Passages”; Albert E. Senkler, “ Peculiarities of the Climate of Min- 
nesota with Especial Reference to Its Dryness, and the Presence and 
Operation of Ozone” with a statistical record of meteorological obser- 
vations; and a continuation of this statistical work, by William H. Leon- 
ard, in Minnesota State Board of Health, Reports, 1873, p. 20-27, 30-33; 
1874, p. 84-87; 1876, p. 55-81, 83-127; 1878, p. 43-53. Henceforth, 


reference will be made to these papers without further citation. 
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that by Paterson and the data collected by Doctors Albert 
E. Senkler and William H. Leonard, reveal an astounding 
ignorance of the literature on climate in general and of that 
of Minnesota in particular. The physicians wrote learn- 
edly on the subject of health, but as to the relation between 
climate and health, their conclusions were contradictory. 

Dr. D. W. Hand expresses the belief that the recovery of 
patients from serious diseases in the Minnesota climate was 
more certain than “where it is warm and moist’’; and he 
relates that, due to low relative humidity, fatal cases of 
sunstroke are almost unknown and deaths by freezing are 
exceptionally rare because, although the winter cold is in- 
tense, ‘“‘it does not come unexpectedly as in milder climates.”’ 
This was surely a perversion of the facts of local climate as 
they had been known for at least two decades. Dr. A. B. 
Stuart was concerned to discover that “conditions of heat 
and moisture are coincident for a term long enough to pro- 
duce disease,” especially because there are large swamp and 
lake surfaces “in which vegetable debris, the other element 
of paludal or miasmatic poison, abounds.”” Dr. Stuart was 
not an advocate of artificial drainage because, he said, in a 
drained area “disease will result as surely as effect follows 
cause.” 

Apparently in all seriousness, the committee for which 
Dr. Stuart reported concluded its remarks on the causes of 
disease, especially epidemics, with these observations, attrib- 
uted to Dr. William W. Sweney and inspired by the increas- 
ing frequency of epidemic influenza. 

Since the completion of the Pacific Railway, or for four years past, 
every year has witnessed at least one epidemic. . . . Can it be possible 
that direct iron communication from ocean to ocean, has changed, 
disturbed or modified the normal electrical condition of the atmos- 
phere, and thus changed or modified the climate and diseases of the 
countries adjacent to its course? 

Dr. Stuart concurs, at least as to the causes of ‘‘ miasmatic 
diseases.”” He writes: 
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The disease cause, remaining either in the human system or upon the 
surface of the earth, is liberated and disseminated by the heat of the 
sun in the spring. . . . 

. . » In marshy or miasmatic districts, those who dress in flannel 
or its equivalent are less liable to be attacked by such diseases. 


More praiseworthy is the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the influence of climate and other 
factors upon the diseases of the air passages, though it re- 
vives what were then threadbare ideas about Minnesota’s 
climate. Three of the conclusions of the committee are: 

. . . That, owing to our geographical position, our altitude, the 
general physical condition of the surface of the country, the character 
of the soil, the temperature and comparative dryness of the atmos- 
phere, which affect the electrical and other qualities of the air, and 
especially the character of the sun’s light, and the freedom of the air 
from all forms of paludal poison; the climate of Minnesota is stimu- 
lating and curative to most chronic diseases of the lungs and air pas- 
sages, except certain forms of catarrhal diseases of an inflammatory 
nature. 

. . « That these beneficial effects are due largely to influences ex- 
erted directly or indirectly upon the functions of nutrition. 

. . . That, while the climate of our State, in common with that 
of all others, has its imperfections, its disadvantages to some classes 
of invalids, as well as its great advantages to others, an intelligent dis- 
crimination should be exercised on the part of the medical profession 
of the country, and of invalids themselves, concerning who should 
come and when they should come to Minnesota. 

The views of Paterson, expressed in a brief paper which 
he read to the board of health, were not reassuring to those 
physicians who unqualifiedly advocated Minnesota as a 
health resort. In this, his only writing on the subject of 
Minnesota’s climate, he treats the matter with scholarly 
caution. He does not recommend the climate of Minne- 
sota as a specific for any disease, and upon the subject of 
‘“‘miasmatic diseases” he has nothing to say. After recom- 
mending that patients arrive in summer rather than in win- 
ter, he states that “ diseases affecting the respiratory organs 
are so various, that much experience and caution, and dis- 
crimination are necessary in recommending a climate,” and 
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that “‘it seems doubtful, whether when the bronchial system 
is much involved, any good can be effected here. Certainly 
not in the winter season.” It was his belief that the princi- 
pal benefit derived by a patient in coming to Minnesota is 
a stimulus to the appetite, induced by changed surround- 
ings, and he concludes with the observation that “ what is 
gained” by a patient “in Minnesota must be used here. If 
health is restored, the penalty and payment therefor, is per- 
manent residence.” 

Apparently convinced that the involved questions of cli- 
mate and health could not be solved without a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the facts of climate, the board of health 
next turned its attention to the collecting and assembling of 
climatic data. This was done by Doctors Senkler and Leon- 
ard, whose data, collected at St. Cloud, Duluth, Minneapolis, 
Winona, St. Peter, Owatonna, and Stillwater, are repro- 
duced in the Report for 1876. Dr. Senkler ambitiously 
proposed a study of ozone, but the investigation, perhaps 
fortunately, was never undertaken. At the close of this pe- 
riod the board of health was content, so far as the relation 
of climate and health was concerned, merely to list vital 
statistics alongside climatic data, with no attempt to cor- 
relate the two sets of data.?7 

Beginning with the eighties, the duty of telling others 
about the climate of Minnesota was largely assumed by the 
board of immigration and by the railroads.2* The acquisi- 

* The manuscript minutes of the Hahnemann Medical Society of 
Hennepin County for the years 1872-81, in the possession of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, show the same trend of physicians away from 
regarding climate as a direct cause of disease and a specific in its cure, 
and toward a matter-of-fact listing of vital statistics and weather data. 

* Among the publications of the board of immigration is Minnesota, 
Her Agricultural Resources, Commercial Advantages, and Manufactur- 
ing Capabilities (St. Paul, 1879). This was also published in French 
under the title Le Minnesota, ses ressources agricoles, ses avantages 
commerciaux et sa capacité manufacturiere. The railroad literature in- 
cludes Facts, Fancies and Conclusions about Minnesota, issued by the St. 


Paul and Sioux City Railroad (St. Paul, n.d.), and Where to Recuperate 
during Summer Days (Chicago, 1883). 
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tion of settlers was still a pressing problem, recognized as 
such by the state and by the railroads. The reason why 
the latter desired to get settlers on their rights of way is 
obvious. 

This review of the climatography of Minnesota from the 
fifties to the eighties cannot be brought to a close with the 
observation that the literature of the eighties shows promise 
of better things to come. The writings are distinctly medi- 
ocre and they do not represent an advance over those which 
appeared prior to the “climate and health” cycle. The 
publications of scientists who treated Minnesota's climate 
as portions of widespread regions were far superior to the 
local presentations of the state’s climatic environment. It 
is possible that writers were becoming bewildered by the an- 
nual accumulation of data which seemed to make a complex 
thing out of what was supposed to have been very simple, 
definite, and easy of description. People were brought face 
to face with certain realities —— exceptionally cold winters, 
droughty summers, the tornado which devastated the St. 
Cloud region on April 14, 1886. Minnesotans can at least 
take comfort in the knowledge that before 1891 the signal 
service and thereafter the United States weather bureau 
were collecting Minnesota weather data out of which, one 
day, the true description of the state’s climate will be fash- 
ioned. 

RALPH H. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 











IGNATIUS DONNELLY AND HIS 
FADED METROPOLIS! 


The passage of eighty years sheds a mellow light on most 
events. Passions that raged and that may have divided 
families or set one community against another cannot retain 
their bitterness through eight decades. Follies that aroused 
derision are viewed through the mist of years with benevo- 
lent good humor. The hopes and ambitions that filled the 
breasts of the far-off generation of the fifties have either 
succeeded and been accepted with approval, thus becoming 
assimilated into our everyday life, or they have failed and 
may now be appraised with generosity and in a spirit of 
understanding. 

It is in this spirit that we may now look back on some 
of the events of 1856 and the years immediately following 
and note the way in which developments in Minnesota have 
veered from the course mapped out for them by people of 
that day. One may smile, for instance, when he recalls that 
over seventy years ago the United States government made 
a survey of Rice, Goodhue, and Dakota counties with the 
object of developing a short steamboat route from the Min- 
nesota River to the Mississippi via the Cannon River and 
a series of locks —a water course that now cannot be navi- 
gated in a rowboat. Yet, that was a project that Ignatius 
Donnelly, one of Minnesota’s most world-renowned citizens, 

*An address presented on June 27, 1936, at the Hastings session of the 
fourteenth state historical convention held under the auspices of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. In a prefatory statement, here omitted, Mr. 
Harmon explains that he did not single out one episode in Donnelly’s life 
for discussion because he considered it “either the most typical or the 
most important in that busy lifetime,” but rather because it seemed a par- 
ticularly appropriate subject for the society’s 1936 tour. Many other 
events in Donnelly’s life, in the author’s opinion, were “ freighted with 


far deeper significance for the people of this state and nation” than the 
one here chosen for treatment. Ed. 
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put through Congress as a step in the development of the 
young state. In its time it did not seem any more prepos- 
terous to talk of steamer traffic on the Cannon River than it 
now seems to the people of Miami to talk of ocean traffic 
through a Florida canal. 

We are gathered this morning near the spot that Don- 
nelly hoped and believed was to become a metropolis, ‘‘ Nin- 
inger City,” once the proud and confident rival of Hastings. 
Hastings has survived the ups and downs of more than 
three-quarters of a century, but the metropolis of which 
Donnelly dreamed in the buoyant days of his promoter- 
idealism is only a name, albeit a name around which clings 
a mass of historic anecdote and history that becomes more 
and more revered as the years slip by and current events are 
metamorphosed into tradition. 

When Donnelly left Philadelphia in the spring of 1856 
and came with his bride and another young couple to Min- 
nesota on a journey of exploration, he came thrilled with 
the thoughts of an empire builder. He had read all the 
books he could find about travel in the West. He held in 
high esteem that injunction for which Horace Greeley has 
become famous, “‘Go west, young man, go west.” He vis- 
ited Chicago, and was inspired by its location and the fact 
that it was even then, in the infancy of railroad building, a 
recognized railroad center. He saw the prairies of Illinois, 
the rich farm lands of the Ohio Valley and lowa, and he 
was sure that a great tide of emigration would soon be roll- 
ing over them. He traveled up the Mississippi on one of 
the elegant steamers of the time and felt the pulse of a 
mighty commerce throbbing along its course. It was the 
Father of Waters in its primeval greatness that impressed 
him most of all. He multiplied in his mind’s eye the scores 
of steamboats that churned up and down its sparkling tide. 
He multiplied to the nth degree the crowds of settlers he 
saw swarming and jostling each other toward the gateway 
to the forests and prairies of Minnesota. When he reached 








St. Paul, where influential people from his own state already 
were making fortunes, he was once and for all convinced 
that here, somewhere near the head of navigation of the 
Mississippi, was a spot that could by energy and the intelli- 
gent use of publicity become the Chicago of the Northwest. 
He intended to found and develop that Chicago. 

It did not daunt him that the spot on which his fancy 
lighted was only three miles from Hastings, already an es- 
tablished town. On the contrary, he noted that land in this 
little city had risen from acre values as farm land to as much 
as three thousand dollars for one city lot, and he argued 
that there was no reason why he could not bring about a like 
miracle on the same kind of soil on the shore of the same 
river near by. He never lacked confidence in his own plans 
and ability. He was certain that his chosen site of Nininger 
had an even better place for a steamboat landing than did 
Hastings, better contours for streets, a more entrancing 
view of the landscape. But above all, as he said in many 
ways during the next two years, he believed in force and 
energy as the proper stimuli for building a city. ‘‘ Western 


towns have heretofore grown by chance,” he said. ‘“ Nin- 
inger will be the first to prove what combination and con- 
centrated effort can do to assist nature.” It was his theory 


that Hastings was a good illustration of a town that had 
grown up by chance, and that had not been greatly blessed 
by nature; whereas he had selected the site of Nininger with 
forethought, with an eye to its future, with a sense of ge- 
ography that made it the logical hub of a wheel with spokes 
that would reach toward St. Peter, Glencoe, St. Paul, and 
St. Anthony, Lake Superior, and all other points of the com- 
pass. 

So with the help and encouragement of Alexander Ram- 
sey, his countryman from Pennsylvania, of John Nininger 
of Philadelphia, and others, he set about laying out the nu- 
cleus of a metropolis on the river bluffs three miles across 
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country from Hastings. What a fever of excitement and 
activity he stirred up that fall and the next winter with 
his tireless torrent of eloquent advertising, persuasive let- 
ters, and convincing talk! The whole country, of course, 
was keyed up to a touch-and-go pitch of expectancy. The 
California gold rush was a recent occurrence. There were 
many new towns scattered through the West and increasing 
daily in population. Donnelly was as much the victim of 
this general expectation of quick and easy wealth as he was 
a promoter of it. Since he was convinced in his own mind 
that there were fabulous possibilities in the rise of land val- 
ues and the growth of cities, his efforts to direct special at- 
tention to Nininger met with a certain measure of success. 

Such was the influence of some of his friends that, stranger 
though" he was and young, he was given the opportunity of 
addressing the Minnesota Historical Society, already an old 
institution as institutions were gauged in those days, and his 
topic was the coming grandeur of Minnesota and of the 
Northwest. Speaking on May 4, 1856, he said: 
No person can travel in this Territory and question the fact that it 
will yet play an important part in the great drama of human advance- 
ment. . . . If we glance at the map we will almost conclude that 
here in the innumerable small lakes of Minnesota we find the rudi- 
ments or the remains of some large lake, the head of the great chain 
of lakes, first in position and of a size beside which Superior would 
appear dwindled. 
He dwelt upon the waterways, the timber and soil resources, 
the climate, and the growth of commerce and business, and 
drew a picture of the rapidly approaching time when great 
cities would spring up where savages had roamed. Por- 
traying this development in his own eloquent way, he said: 
The embers of the Indian’s fire will scarcely have disappeared from 
the heath where his wigwam stood, before the halls and palaces of 
the most elaborate social life will rise upon their site. 

It is a fact of which every son and daughter of Minnesota 
may be proud that Donnelly always looked toward the civi- 
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lizing effect of settlement fully as much as toward its wealth- 
begetting features. His reference in this address to the 
elaborate social life that was to come is a key to his think- 
ing and his character. Never throughout the harrassing 
experiences of his later life did he lose sight of the fact that 
progress is wrapped up in the social life of the race. It 
was for that he labored through his most versatile and 
strenuous years, for that he wrote his books. 

As the Minnesota Historical Society pauses today so near 
the spot that is rendered almost sacred by the hopes and 
trials, the defeats and triumphs of this great man, it is in- 
teresting to note some of the practical details by which he 
sought to bring forth a center of elaborate social life in the 
midst of the wilderness. The names of many of his asso- 
ciates still linger in the families that reside here, and it may 
be that in this group today is someone whose ancestor was 
a pre-emptor on the land that became, for a time, Nininger 
City. Jesse M. Stone, Peter Caleff, and John Bassett were 
the three settlers whose farms were drawn as if by lot from 
the lavish hand of nature to become Donnelly’s metropolis. 
From these three men, whose pioneer homesteads stretched 
from the brow of the bluffs northwest of us down to the 
sandbars and cottonwood bottoms of the Mississippi, Don- 
nelly and John Nininger bought eight hundred acres of land 
at a total cost of twenty-two thousand dollars. Included in 
the purchase was a little sawmill valued at two thousand dol- 
lars. It became the property of Donnelly in the course of 
the deal, and he afterward tried to sell it for cash to help 
tide him over some of the shoals he did not foresee for his 
little city as he confidently mapped the future in that glori- 
ous summer of 1856. Of this total area 674 acres were 
put into the townsite, which was surveyed into 3,800 lots by 
C. L. Emerson, a civil engineer of St. Paul. When all the 
expense incident to getting the frontier farms converted into 
city lots had been figured up, it was found that each lot cost 
exactly six dollars, and Donnelly determined to sell them to 
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the great and eager public at cost — with, however, a string 
attached. 

The string that he tied to every sale was that the buyer 
was to put up improvements equal to the list price of the 
lots, beginning the work within six months and completing it 
within two years. The list price was arbitrarily set at a 
hundred dollars for most of the lots, with higher figures 
ranging up to as much as five hundred for the choicest busi- 
ness corners and river-front positions. The deeds were so 
drawn that the buyer would not get a valid title if he failed 
to make the improvements on time. Thus Donnelly and 
his associates hoped to bring in a great flow of capital at the 
same time that his city would literally be springing up on the 
former site of Indian wigwams. The lots were so cheap 
and Donnelly’s youthful description of the opportunities so 
altogether glowing and convincing, that many lots were 
quickly sold and some improvements were begun. 

Not least by any means in Donnelly’s list of great oppor- 
tunities was his assurance to the world that Nininger City 
was to have the first railroad to be built in Minnesota. 
This, in his mind, was no idle boast, but a development that 
he thought would unfold like the sequence of the seasons, 
a development for which he worked indefatigably for two 
or three years, and which he did not abandon until after all 
others had long discarded it as fanciful. The railroad was 
to run to St. Peter, then a relatively important point in the 
plastic stage of settlement. Donnelly expected the railroad 
to gather produce from the Minnesota Valley and from the 
rich farm lands along the right of way, all of which was to 
be dumped on the busy wharves of Nininger, there to be 
loaded onto steamers and shipped to the cities of the lower 
Mississippi and the Ohio valleys. This route would be a 
shortcut that would, he thought, replace the occasional and 
uncertain steamer travel on the Minnesota River. By be- 
ing first in the field with a railroad, he was confident that he 
would outstrip and outshine Hastings, which was two years 
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or more ahead of him in date of origin, and which had a 
population of one thousand or twelve hundred at a time 
when the farms of Stone, Caleff, and Bassett were still the 
occasional haunts of deer. 

Donnelly set great store by the dramatic in his plans for 
attracting population. To him the thought that Nininger 
City was to have the first railroad in the territory was a fea- 
ture that would certainly attract the public. He also sensed 
the element of novelty in the matter of getting a steam grist 
mill for his city at a time when most cities, if they had a 
mill at all, had nothing more than a water-power plant. 
“The farmers will go hundreds of miles with their grist to 
a steam flouring mill,” said Donnelly, in an enthusiastic let- 
ter to one of his associates, G. O. Robertson. Doubtless 
he visioned such a plant as one of the show places of Nin- 
inger, one that would draw admiring sight-seers as well as 
farmers with their grist, and be another evidence of the su- 
periority of Nininger over Hastings. 

So Donnelly worked to develop lines of travel that would 
bring emigrants and the produce of the farms from all parts 
of the country to the gates of Nininger. From there he 
planned that they should be redistributed to the many points 
that beckoned to freight and population — but not without 
having first given the prestige of their passing to his city 
that was to be the center of it all. He projected wagon 
roads to Cannon Falls and to the other towns west and south 
of Nininger, and he published the distances to such points 
as Empire City, Northfield, and St. Peter to show how con- 
venient it would be for those settlements to get their supplies 
at his new and important shipping point on the river. 

A favorite project entertained by Donnelly from the first 
was that of tapping the St. Croix Valley. This oldest farm- 
ing section of Minnesota Territory was to pay tribute to his 
enterprise by being afforded a quick, direct, and easy outlet 
for its farm products to the Mississippi, with its many busy 
steamers. In the summer of 1856, on his first trip to the 
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territory, Donnelly foresaw the need of a ferryboat to make 
access to Nininger from Point Douglas, Cottage Grove, and 
other points in the valley tempting and convenient. This 
ferry service was to be free, a link of friendship and an ir- 
resistible magnet to business. A somewhat similar bid for 
favor was made in the provision that no wharf charges were 
to be levied on boats landing at Nininger, although both St. 
Paul and Hastings assessed fees against the boats that vis- 
ited their levees. Planning for this St. Croix Valley trade 
on the same grand scale he followed for other features of 
his project, Donnelly was not to be content with a mere 
man-and-cable ferryboat, but was to have a powerful steam 
ferry that could ply up or down the river to various points 
and bring farmers with their produce and consumers with 
their needs to the markets and the storehouses of Nininger, 
which were to be plentifully supplied. 

There is much interesting correspondence among the Don- 
nelly Papers, which the Minnesota Historical Society with 
great pains has made available to the delver in Minnesota 
lore, touching the origin and the laggard development of 
the ferryboat scheme. For instance, there is a letter from 
P. F. Geisse, boatbuilder of Wellesville, Ohio, dated in De- 
cember, 1856, making a proposition to Donnelly for the 
building of the projected boat. Geisse proposed to build 
a ferryboat sixty feet long and sixteen feet wide, with ten- 
foot aprons at both ends and with, as he promised, “All of 
Best Material & Workman ship with gaurds ‘Railing & 
Housing all painted & Compleat . . . with Deck pump and 
all Ready to Raise Steam for the Sum of two Thousand 
Dollars.” If this craft was not on a large enough scale to 
meet the needs of Nininger City he would build a still larger 
boat for twenty-five hundred dollars. The boat was or- 
dered built and five hundred dollars was paid, and as the 
spring wore away and Donnelly found it necessary to en- 
courage his more easily discouraged associates, he often told 
them cheerily of the progress that was being made on the 
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ferryboat, as well as of such other triumphs as his success 
in obtaining a post office for Nininger City and a charter for 
the Nininger and St. Peter Railroad Company. 

As the panic of 1857 took a more and more strangling 
hold on the whole country, and on Donnelly’s project along 
with the rest, he seems to have bethought him of economies 
that might be practiced. He wrote to Geisse, the boat- 
builder, suggesting the possibility of loading the ferryboat 
with freight destined to the Nininger wharf, and wondering 
if this would not materially help pay for getting the craft 
delivered. Geisse wrote back that he thought this a fine 
idea. Put a more powerful engine in the “ Bear,” — it was 
already named,—load it with freight, and run it to its 
home port under its own power. By making only daylight 
runs from Wellesville to Nininger, Geisse thought the boat 
could be taken through by an engineer and pilot, without an 
extra crew. To tow the boat down the Ohio River to St. 
Louis and thence up the Mississippi would ordinarily cost 
about a thousand dollars, he said, although he hinted that 
he had friends who might be persuaded to do it for four 
hundred dollars. In June the builder wrote to Donnelly 
that the boat was finished; in August, as it was not called 
for, he threatened to sell it for the balance due. That ends 
the correspondence, and the boat was never delivered. 

The next spring Donnelly sought once more to open the 
St. Croix Valley, but on a scale how different! Instead of a 
two-thousand dollar ferryboat with painted guard rails and 
deck pump, he planned a one-man scow operated on a chain 
across the river. Donnelly offered to build a hundred- 
dollar ferryboat and turn it over to an operator if the 
operator would guarantee to have it running by the open- 
ing of navigation in 1858. The town council of Nininger — 
the community was granted a charter by the legislature in 
February, 1858 — offered to lend the credit of the town to 
such an operator to finance the buying of the chain and al- 
low him ten months in which to pay the debt. Thus ended 
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a project that Donnelly hoped would link the populous and 
fertile farms of the lower St. Croix Valley with the river 
port of Nininger City and give his coming metropolis a com- 
mercial advantage over Hastings. 

As one looks over the site of this town of long ago, with 
little to mark the scene of former hope and activity except 
the decaying mansion of its onetime champion and a few 
scars on the landscape where streets and avenues used to 
run, it is not hard to realize that Donnelly must have en- 
countered tremendous difficulties in trying to force the de- 
velopment of a city on a spot which did not call for it. 
Donnelly, in one of his greatest efforts to boom the town — 
his speech at the Broadway House, New York, in March, 
1857—contrasted the East with the West in this halo of 
words: 

Those who seek the means of merest life emigrate here; those who 
seek the means of wealth and fortune emigrate from here westward. 
In the east we live amid immense competition, climbing to inde- 
pendence only over the shoulders of those less fortunate around 
us. . . . Here are men calling for room: there room calling for men. 
And indeed Nininger City was a place calling for men, call- 
ing for them in siren songs of advertising, in gems of the 
word smith’s art, garnished with the mingled logic and elo- 
quence of which Donnelly was the master. He said: 

The peopling of a great continent is progressing —a theatre of exer- 
tion and enterprise perhaps never again to be repeated in the world’s 
history is before us. Rolling on, rolling on, and we are carried with 
the current. . . . There is no opportunity that has passed that a 
greater one does not await us. 

He told how the settlers, galvanized into midwinter energy 
by the invigorating climate of Minnesota, had laid thirty 
foundations in Nininger with the snow two feet deep in the 
streets, and he portrayed this nucleus of opportunity in 
these words: 

And then look too at the future of Nininger. If she has done all 


this during the winter what will she not accomplish when the breath 
of Spring puts life into all nature, stirs up her vitality. What pro- 
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portion shall she receive of the boat-loads which during next year, will 
be ascending the Mississippi in search of homes? What numbers 
will not the energy of those connected with her crowd into her from 
all parts of the land? 

Over and over in the columns of the newspapers Don- 
nelly told of the economic advantages of Nininger. From 
its limestone ledges was being burned the finest white lime, 
a product so good that the kiln could not keep up with the 
demand for it from other points down the river. Nininger 
had fine clay for the making of brick, building stone for its 
business edifices, timber for construction, splendid water, 
and was surrounded by a rich farming country. Nininger 
had mills, stores, a school, fine hotels, a wonderful steam- 
boat landing, and a newspaper. Ah! the newspaper! That 
was indeed a noteworthy enterprise, and to the lover of his- 
toric lore the faded single volume of the Emigrant Aid 
Journal now guarded carefully in the archives of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society is a treasure house. Pathos and 
humor mingle delightfully in its quaint columns and radi- 
ate from the stained and faded pages, a pathos and humor 
that it is well for us to sense, for they are a part of the 
history of our state. They are redolent of the hopes and 
yearnings, the efforts and disappointments, of those who 
lived and worked here eighty years ago. Struggling against 
the oncoming waves of a financial disaster that was engulf- 
ing the whole land, trying to sound a cheering note for the 
encouragement of Nininger’s small but valiant band, the 
columns of the Emigrant Aid Journal are full of human in- 
terest. Here are a few items from the news of the period. 

Referring to the abundance of deer, fish, prairie chickens, 
ducks, and pigeons that were found in and near the metropo- 
lis, and to those who regarded the place more as a hunting 
ground than a city, the Journal said: “‘ We would caution 
our ‘shooters,’ to be careful in their rifle practice, and not 
select the most convenient tree for a target, as though Nin- 
inger was the same wilderness it was a year ago.”’ And the 
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editor reminds his readers that in the eight months since the 
town was founded it had accumulated a population of nearly 
five hundred inhabitants, while ‘‘ residences, mills and stores 
have gone up to a number between ninety and one hundred.” 
In another item telling of a deer that came bounding into 
town one day, the Journal comments naively: “The poor 
brute must have been astonished to find a city here where 
last year it may have roamed at ease.’’ On the Fourth of 
July, 1857, when Nininger City was host to Cottage Grove, 
Prescott, St. Anthony — yes, and Hastings too — at a grand 
celebration, the Journal advised the visitors who strolled 
about taking in the sights, that everyone ought to get maps 
of the city, which could be had at the office of George H. 
Burns, real-estate dealer, located on Seventh Street in Nin- 
inger. Then, although in another column, it adds with 
charming ingenuousness that the “ plowed lines” indicating 
the streets “give promise of being marked by the uprising 
buildings that will extend along in close array.” 

The pages of the Journal also record that Nininger City 
could not pursuade the mail stages that ran between St. Paul 
and Hastings to swing around that way and drop the mail, 
although they passed within sight of Nininger’s housetops. 
It related how Postmaster Louis Loichot had to trudge 
three miles to Hastings twice a week through deep snow to 
get the mail. When summer came and the mails were car- 
ried on the steamboats again, the case was not improved, 
for the boats of the great packet lines ignored Nininger’s 
fine landing and still put the mail off at Hastings. Nor was 
this the only transportation woe of the struggling young 
metropolis. 

The boats refused to let passengers get off at Nininger. 
They would either land them at Hastings or carry them on 
twenty miles farther upstream to St. Paul, whence they had 
to find their way back to Nininger by team or stage. Oc- 
casionally the earnest pleadings of some emigrant family 
that had come from the faraway East out to the city of 
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opportunity, would touch the heart of a packet captain, and 
he would nose up to the Nininger wharf to let a family dis- 
embark — generally, however, only upon payment of an ex- 
tra landing fee of three to five dollars. The inconvenience 
and loss of prestige which Nininger suffered because it could 
neither get the mail nor the passengers destined to its doors 
caused sharp controversy between the city’s backers and the 
steamboat company, on the one hand, and between them 
and the post-office department on the other. By the time 
the argument was settled in Nininger’s favor the tide of 
hope was ebbing fast, and many of the town’s own residents 
and supporters were beginning to lose faith, though Don- 
nelly long kept up his courage and refused to admit defeat. 

Among the blows to Nininger’s prestige, when at last the 
city was definitely on the down grade, was a series of adver- 
tisements printed in a St. Paul newspaper by a waggish indi- 
vidual, who was either chuckling up his sleeve at a huge joke 
or venting his spleen. The advertisements appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1857, a few days after a final puff of boom optimism 
from Donnelly had been printed in another St. Paul paper, 
stating that one lot in Nininger had recently been sold for 
three thousand dollars. In ironic jabs, which would not be 
printed in any paper of today, even as paid advertisements, 
the writer, Thomas B. Winston, lampooned several of Don- 
nelly’s pet enterprises—the ferryboat, the tapping of the 
east side of the Mississippi River, and the railroad project. 
One of the ads reads: 

To All Whom It May Concern. Wanted.—Stock in the 
“Nininger City” Ferry Boat, (built or not built) $2 00 for $25 
paid, $3 75 for $50 paid, or $4 04 for $57 paid. 

Land enough, (opposite side of river) to lay out an “ Enterprise” 
of 11,000 lots, and additions to same to make up 22 to 26,000 lots 
of, say 25 x 75 feet to 30 x 75, so as to sell on various conditions, 


one half at $1 25 to $3 75 each. 
And then this climax of waggery: 


A Tremendous Sacrafice! Nininger and St. Peter Rail Road Stock. 
—I am accused of being largely interested in the above named Rail 
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Road project. I will sell all my interest for four dollars, and it cost 
me five dollars in cash. 

This outburst of drollery or malice, whichever it was, may 
not have had much effect on the fate of Nininger City, 
which had already been sealed by the panic if not by its loca- 
tion, but it came at a time when the town was slipping 
steadily. 

Nininger City was never connected with the St. Croix 
Valley by Donnelly’s ferryboat. The Nininger and St. 
Peter Railroad was never built. The city itself survived a 
languishing decline for only a few years, and today there 
remains little but the odd, outmoded house, with its broken 
windows, its rotting sills, its sprawling foundation stones. 
In a few more years this relic of a unique period and char- 
acter in Minnesota history will have fallen into final ruin, 
even if it is spared by fire, and the environment in which the 
brilliant mind of Ignatius Donnelly conceived Atlantis, Rag- 
narok, Casar’s Column, Doctor Huguet, The American 
People’s Money, and the Great Cryptogram will be lost 
beyond recovery. 

Here he penned books that set civilization agog, that 
thrilled and startled thinkers into new channels of scientific 
speculation, and that shook the literary world to its founda- 
tion. Here he worked by the light of kerosene lamps and 
penciled through two tons of paper. Here he achieved at 
once world-wide renown and obloquy, the praise of many 
critics and the derision of many others, the violent denuncia- 
tion of political enemies, the confidence and adoration of 
the common people. ‘Sage of Nininger!” His fame and 
the name of the spot which knew him will linger long in the 
traditions of this country, even though the next generation 
may not be able to see the quaint, antique house or set foot 
in the fine old library that are hallowed by his labors. 

RALPH L. HARMON 
SoutH St. PauL, MINNESOTA 











THE ST. CROIX VALLEY AS VIEWED 
BY PIONEER EDITORS! 


The research student who goes through the Minnesota 
weekly newspapers of the territorial period is at once im- 
pressed by the wealth of material descriptive of the new 
region. Minnesota was bidding strongly for the immigrant 
and the tourist traffic, and pioneer editors rivaled modern 
tourist bureaus in broadcasting the merits of the region. 
That the editors were overwhelmingly successful is demon- 
strated by the fact that the population of Minnesota rock- 
eted upward from less than five thousand in 1849 to a 
hundred and seventy-two thousand in 1860. 

Not only did the editors wish to attract new settlers, but 
they wanted to inform their own public about developments 
in the territory, for communication in the early fifties was 
uncertain, and comparatively few persons, once comfortably 
established on a farm or in a town, went far from home 
except under pressure of anemergency. If a trip was made, 
the traveler was likely to write to his home-town editor 
about it, and the account usually received ample space in the 
columns of the local newspaper. The editors themselves 
seized every opportunity to make personal investigations 
and to inform their readers of the “who, what, where, and 
why.” 

Among the pioneer Minnesota editors who visited the 
St. Croix Valley region were James M. Goodhue of the 
Minnesota Pioneer and John P. Owens of the Minnesotian, 
both of St. Paul, George D. Bowman of the St. Anthony 
Express, and Field S. Cable of the Saint Croix Union, pub- 
lished at Stillwater. The accounts of the district that these 


*A paper read on June 27, 1936, at the Hastings session of the four- 
teenth state historical convention held under the auspices of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. Ed. 
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men published in their news sheets form the basis of the 
present paper. 

There were two ways of approaching Stillwater from 
St. Paul and St. Anthony—by steamboat via the Missis- 
sippi and Lake St. Croix, and by road. Goodhue, in the 
Pioneer for August 16, 1849, tells of an excursion trip to 
Stillwater and Taylor’s Falls on the steamboat “ Highland 
Mary No. 2.” The excursion party of nearly a hundred 
included several territorial judges. Goodhue relates that 
they passed up the lake thirty miles, and then continues: 
The country is surpassingly beautiful on both sides, being prairie 
along the shores, while at a greater distance, the land rises in gradual 
slopes and is covered with a scattering growth of oaks. Here and 


there a farm is seen; but the most of the lands are not yet even 
claimed. 


Willow River, the present Hudson, on the Wisconsin 
shore a few miles below Stillwater, was the county seat of 
St. Croix County, Wisconsin. It occupied a “ charming 
spot for a town, upon a beautiful sloping bench, overlook- 
ing the lake,”’ with splendid lands nearly all subject to entry 
tributary to it for a distance of forty miles inland. Good- 
hue exclaims: 


Where can more productive lands be found than the whole of that 
rich peninsula between the St. Croix and the Mississippi river? 
Here is this very Highland Mary with 1500 bushels of Indian corn 
on board from below to supply lumbermen on the St. Croix at, say 
50 cents per bushel, when corn can be raised at least as cheap, along 
the shores of this river, as any where else in the world — yes, cheaper ; 
for those who raise corn here, have no sickness to combat and no 
doctors’ bills to pay. 


Stillwater, “‘as fresh as a rose in a flower pot,” and “ the 
salient point of lumbering operations on the St. Croix,” as 
well as the county seat of St. Croix County, Minnesota, was 
the site of ‘ McCusick’s mills, propelled by an overshot 
wheel, thirty feet in diameter, by a small stream from the 
bluff.” After proceeding up the lake, the ‘“‘ Highland Mary” 
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entered the river again by a narrow channel. Goodhue 
continues : 

In the night, we pass the Arcola mills, owned by Moore and brother. 
Four miles higher up, we came to the Marine mills, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Orange Walker, one of the proprietors. These mills 
and the houses and property thereunto appurtenant, were built by 
five enterprising men, with no capital but their own untiring industry. 
The property is considered to be worth $50,000. The mills are pro- 
pelled by a small stream falling upon a large overshot wheel. The 
buildings here, include several good houses, extending up the ravine 
made by the mill stream; and begin to look like quite a smart village. 
The steamboat soon began to encounter sand bars, and 
eventually the crew of the ‘“ Highland Mary” was forced to 
unload the remainder of the corn and other freight that it 
carried upon the shore during a pouring rain and turn its 
nose downstream. Goodhue, however, consoled his read- 
ers with the reflection that a “boat of lighter draught can 
navigate the St. Croix, beyond all doubt.” 

September, 1851, and June, 1852, saw the editor of the 

Minnesotian, Owens, leaving his sanctum for visits to Ver- 
million Falls, Point Douglas, Prescott, Willow River, and 
Stillwater. He made two trips, the first on the ‘“ Nomi- 
nee.” His first landing below St. Paul was at Oliver’s 
Grove, the present Hastings, where H. G. Bailly had a 
trading post. 
This point is only one mile and a half from the great water power 
at the falls of the Vermilion; has a good landing, and is a pretty site 
for a town. Dakota Landing, three miles above, on the same side, 
is also a good town site, with all the natural advantages. 

On Owens’ second trip, made on the “ Ben Campbell,” 
he probably was influenced by Dr. Thomas Foster, a fellow 
passenger, who had taken a claim near Hastings and erected 
“a neat cottage.” Owens noticed more particularly the 
Vermillion River country with its splendid water power and 
beautiful scenery. On the Vermillion, writes Owens, 


We found our friends Van Rensalaer, Truax, and the brothers Os- 
borne, hard at work, crops looking well, and themselves hearty, 
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rugged and cheerful, after a suspended residence upon the Sioux lands 
of several months. The Vermilion is a beautiful clear stream, run- 
ning through a high, rolling country, timber and prairie, of the same 
character and beauty which we generally find upon the west side of 
the Mississippi. There are some natural curiosities along the Ver- 
milion, which upon our next visit we will examine more minutely. 

Truax ferried Owens across the Mississippi to Point 
Douglas, which appeared “to be standing still at present.” 
He expected it, however, to “take a start one of these days. 
It must ever continue a point of importance as a place of 
shipment for the produce raised upon the unsurpassed farm- 
ing region adjacent.”” At the moment, Prescott on the op- 
posite side was prospering, and Barker, the hotelkeeper at 
Point Douglas was just ready to move across the lake. 
According to Owens: 

Prescott is going ahead rapidly. It has risen from nothing within 
the past few months, and is now a town, as large as St. Paul was 
when we first saw it. The new saw mill in course of erection is 
nearly finished. It is a fine, substantial structure, and when com- 
pleted will be one of the best in this region. Mr. Barker’s new hotel 
building is a large and complete house, and is now open for the accom- 
modation of the public. It was much needed, as the emigration has 
been so great this season that people were forced in some instances, 
we were informed, to sleep and eat out of doors. Several other new 
buildings are going up, and many more would be erected immediately 
but for the scarcity of lumber. 

In July, 1852, Bowman, the editor of the St. Anthony 
Express, believing that “this portion of Minnesota . . 
though the oldest and one of the best in the whole Territory, 
has hitherto been neglected and unknown,” made a hurried 
trip by team to the St. Croix Valley. According to him, the 
region had never had a newspaper devoted to the develop- 
ment of its attractions, and “the Mississippi papers have 
very naturally striven to set forth most prominently the 
charms of regions more adjacent and directly contiguous, 
and consequently tributary, to their own,” namely, the Min- 
nesota and upper Mississippi areas. Yet, continues Bow- 
man, “in all that constitutes a desirable country for the 
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farmer, the merchant, the mechanic, and the laboring man, 
there is no section in Minnesota, presenting more attrac- 
tions than the valley of the St. Croix.” The road followed 
by the editor passed through rolling country, “a mixture of 
hill and dale— deep ravine, and spreading upland prairie.” 
Trees and numerous lakes, the latter well stocked with fish, 
added greatly to the attractions of the route. He noted in 
particular the prevalence of oak openings, which “ consist 
of an extent of land, interspersed with burr oaks at a dis- 
tance varying from fifty to two hundred feet apart.” 

Stillwater, of course, was the principal community among 
the thriving towns on the St. Croix, and Bowman stresses 
its importance as a lumber market. 


The Penitentiary now building here, creates considerable activity, 
and supplies the town with a good deal of ready currency. This 
building occupies a very pretty situation on the river, half a mile above 
town, in what is called Battle Hollow (from a bloody Indian battle 
which occurred there about ten years ago, between the Sioux and 
Chippewas.) When completed, this structure will be an object of 
no little interest to those who visit our Territory. 


In June, 1853, Owens of the Minnesotian was again on 
the St. Croix. On this occasion he traveled on the ‘‘ Hum- 
boldt,” which was put on the river late in the preceding 
season as a triweekly packet between Stillwater and Tay- 
lor’s Falls. He writes: 


The little Humboldt is a great accommodation to the people of the 
St. Croix. She stops anywhere along the river to do any and all 
kinds of business that may offer, and will give passengers a longer 
ride, so far as time is concerned, for a dollar, than any other craft 
we ever traveled upon. She is also, to outward appearances, a tem- 
perance boat, and carries no cooking or table utensils. She stops at 
the Marine, going and returning, to allow the people aboard to feed 
upon a good, substantial dinner; and the passengers are allowed, if 
they feel so disposed, to carry bars in their side-pockets and bricks 
in their hats. A very accommodating craft is the Humboldt. 


The “ June rise’’ was on at the time of Owens’ visit, and 
the high water was enabling the lumbermen to clear the 
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upper stream of logs, something that had not been possible 
for the two preceding years. 

From Stillwater to the Boom, six miles below Taylor’s Falls, you 
are scarcely out of sight of rafts and strings of logs. The whole 
way up, and about the Boom, it requires no great stretch of fancy to 
imagine one’s self passing through a country in military possession 
of Queen Victoria, so often do we pass detachments of stout, hardy 
men, dressed in red. 


The boom itself was built by the St. Croix Boom Company, 
incorporated by the Minnesota and Wisconsin legislatures 
and was permanent in character. 


Piers of immense size are sunk at proper distances from the Minne- 
sota shore to the foot of a large island near the centre of the stream, 
and again from the head of the island to the Wisconsin shore. The 
boom timbers are hung from pier to pier; and the whole river is 
entirely commanded, with no possibility of scarcely a single log 
escaping. 


The boom company’s charter compelled it to give free pas- 
sage to all boats, rafts, and other craft ascending or 
descending the river, but on at least one occasion in 1853 a 
compact mass of logs some three or four miles long forced 
a steamboat to unload its cargo for freighting by Mackinaw 
boat at the company’s expense to Taylor’s Falls. When 
Owens reached this point on the “ Humboldt,” the boat, 
““weak and exhausted”’ worked its way through the logs 
of the boom only with great difficulty. But, continues 
Owens: 


The “ Captain,” as we neared the Delles, signified his intention of 
not going through the swift water up to the landing, on account of 
the running logs; so we were put ashore some half mile below, and 
compelled to “foot it” over the break-neck surface of uneven out- 
crop[p]ing trap-rock to Taylor’s Falls. 


Owens describes this place as follows: 


The celebrated Falls of St. Croix are half a mile above, but boats 
cannot ascend over Taylor’s Falls; although there is no precipitous 
fall at the latter place, only swift rapids. . . . 

The geologists have told us all about the formations of this region. 
The dark green trap rock — known by the common name of “ green 
stone’ —similar in texture and general appearance to the more 
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grayish copper-bearing rock of Lake Superior, is thrown up here in 
immense masses, lying all over the surface so thick that a team cannot 
be driven over it with safety.— This upheaving process has only 
been carried on in the immediate vicinity of the Falls. Half a mile 
back on the Minnesota side it entirely disappears. 


Taylor’s Falls in 1853, although “one of the oldest 
places in Minnesota,” consisted of some “thirty or forty 
houses — all tastefully built and cleanly painted” erected 
during the preceding two years on the claim originally made 
by Jesse Taylor of Stillwater in 1837. Owens relates the 
history of the place: 

Messrs. [B. F.] Baker, Taylor and others proceeded here to erect 
the first mill ever commenced on the St. Croix. Mr. Baker died 
before it was completed, and the frame was afterwards removed to 


Osceola, six miles below, on the Wisconsin side, where it was re- 
erected and still stands, doing good service for its present owners. 


Jesse Taylor sold his claim to Joshua L. Taylor, who in 
1853 still owned a part of the old holding. Owens stopped 
at the Chisago House, which he describes: 


The Chisago House, is better furnished, and as well kept — barring 
the inconvenience of having no meat and vegetable market at hand — 
as any house in St. Paul, St. Anthony, or Stillwater. . . . We never 
hated to leave a place so much in our life, when absent from home. 
Some of the finest trout and other fishing, as well as hunting, to be 
found in this north-western region, is about these Falls. 


In pursuance of his investigations, the editor of the Min- 
nesotian crossed the river to St. Croix Falls. 


This old milling site, which it would take all the Courts in 
Christendom, and all the Philadelphia lawyers, with their number 
multiplied by ten thousand, to decide to whom it rightfully belongs, 
is now wearing greater signs of active prosperity than it has since the 
famous “ Boston Company” laid the withering curse of their hands 
upon it. 


‘ 


Such water power, in close proximity to “one of the most 
inexhaustible pine regions in the world,” said Owens, should 
certainly be utilized. 


We do not wish to be understood as giving any opinion as to which 
of the parties litigant are in the right; but certain it is, Mr. Hunger- 
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ford, who now has possession, is making the Falls look vastly more 
like a business place than it has for years. The mill has been fitted 
with new machinery the past winter, and is now driving ahead 
rapidly, day and night, running four saws, with the remaining two 
almost in readiness to start. Things about the village wear a pros- 
perous appearance; and if the property were only out of law, there 
would be no more thriving, driving, go-ahead village in the State of 
Wisconsin than St. Croix Falls. 

By 1855 Taylor’s Falls contained “about two hundred 

inhabitants, one grist mill, two dry goods stores, two gro- 
cery stores, one law-office, one physician, one shoemaker 
shop, one blacksmith shop, one carpenter shop, one wagon- 
maker shop, one livery stable,” and other business houses, 
as well as a large warehouse. The town had one vital defect, 
however, according to Cable of the Saint Croix Union. 
It is that there are but few women. We saw scores of old bachelors 
who have pined away their three and thirty without being consoled 
by the smiles of this fair portion of God’s Creation, and they are 
very likely to remain so unless a great revolution takes place. We 
would recommend them to the daughters of Stillwater were it not 
that our people are tenacious in holding their own, and especially that 
which is good. We do recommend, however, to the good people of 
the East, that their philanthrophy be extended towards us and the 
goodly bach’s of Taylor’s Falls, and that they do send by their 
earliest possible convenience, a cargo of this valuable commodity. 

In late February the editor of the Union came some 
twenty miles from Marine Mills by team, “stowed among 
meal bags, barrels, guns, blankets, etc.” He exclaims: 
Jupiter! what a road. We think the indefatigable Captain of the 
Corps Topographical Engineers should be made to do penance for 
the manner in which the road is constructed by driving over the road 
for ten years. The goats upon the mountains could not have engi- 
neered a worse road. Some of the hills were hardly known as any- 
thing else but “ Perpendicular Hills,” and the “dogs” (a lock used 
on a sled) were brought into requisition. 

Marine Mills, Cable found to be a community of about 
a hundred and fifty persons, “all workers, (no idlers 
there),”’ with unusual opportunities for trade. It boasted 
one hotel, the Marine House, “kept by that attentive land- 
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‘ 


lord, Mr. Lightner,” serving edibles “in a style that has 
classed the Marine House as a favorite resort for those who 
alone know the value of a good meal . . . one dry goods 
store, (Messrs. Judd, Walker & Co.), one blacksmith shop, 
and one shoemaker shop.”’ Its sawmill, with two upright 
and one rotary saw capable of cutting lumber, was in full 
operation. The town, according to Owens, was noted “ not 
only for its extensive manufacturing facilities, but for the 
hospitality and agreeable social qualities of its citizens. 
Mr. Walker and his associates are extensively known over 
the Territory, and gratefully remembered by every stranger 
who has ever visited the St. Croix Valley.” 

No visitor to the St. Croix country could overlook the 
importance of Stillwater, and as might be expected, the 
editor of its own paper, the Saint Croix Union, extolled its 
virtues with a lavish pen. ‘‘ Where is Stillwater? Stillwa- 
ter is very near the geographical centre of North America.” 
Railroads from the north, the south, the east, and the west 
must pass through the community. ‘“ Whenever rail cars 
shall learn to run 300 miles an hour, Bostonians who break- 
fasted at home, may expect to dine with Trussel or Gray, 
and to sip tea at the hospitable boards of some boniface in 
Olympia, Washington Territory.” As the county seat of 
Washington County, Stillwater had a courthouse, “a good 
frame building, of good size; built on a point of ground 


overlooking the town and lake.” There, too, was the terri- 
torial penitentiary, with walls and buildings that “ appear 
to be of the most approved and substantial kind.” ‘The 


Catholic, Methodist, Episcopalian and Presbyterian denomi- 
nations each have comfortable and substantial houses, and 
we believe each of them is supplied with preaching every 
Sabbath.” In 1855 the Baptists had not yet erected a 
church. 

Fine water from underground springs was available in 
quantities and this water had been piped under the cellars 
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of some of the residences. Signs of activity were numerous 
in the upper town and a short distance beyond the peniten- 
tiary. Schulenberg’s new steam sawmill was just beginning 
operations in May, 1855. “It cost between $30,000 and 
$40,000; and will take about 50 hands to attend it.”” The 
editor then calls attention to the improvements above the 
mill. 

On the fifteenth of April last, there was not a solitary house there; 
now there are sixteen, and we noticed preparations making for several 
more. — Some of these buildings are worth $200; others $1,000 and 
some $1,500. 

The sawmills and the lumber industry were the keys to 
the prosperity of the St. Croix Valley, in the eyes of the 
editors, and they never tired of retailing to their readers 
the latest developments in the business of turning standing 
pine timber into finished lumber. In refreshing contrast to 
the whine of the sawmills, is Goodhue’s account of ‘‘A Ride 
to Red Rock and Cottage Grove,” in the Pioneer for Au- 
gust 30, 1849. After descending “the steep bluff in the 
rear of Pig’s Eye” he rode along the Mississippi bottom 
lands through “ wide fields of heavy and excellent grasses, 
which we presume to be free to such as may desire to lay in 
their winter’s stock of hay,”’ and found that some people of 
the neighborhood had already begun to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. As Goodhue proceeded, he found that: 

At a distance of some ten miles, in an air line from St. Paul, we 
emerge from the oak openings which are principally on our left and 
the meadows upon our right, into a clear, dry prairie called Red 
Rock. In a pleasant little thicket of various kinds of trees, we arrive 
at the house of Mr. John Holton, who, after a residence of some five 
or ten years, has made himself and family almost as comfortable as 
they could be in an older country. His lands extend back from his 
house among the oak openings, and in front reach the river. 

About a mile beyond on the riverbank were the residence, 
store, and woodyard of J. A. Ford. Within ten rods of his 
home, close to the Mississippi, was the rock from which the 
place derived its name. ‘It is red—having been painted 
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by the Indians, and made an object of worship.”’ A quarter 
of a mile farther on stood “two good block-houses, which 
were formerly occupied as a Mission school for the Indians. 
The Rev. gentleman who had charge of the school resides 
there still in the quiet pursuit of agriculture.” One im- 
provement after another met the editor’s eye as he rode 
along toward Cottage Grove. 

Entering the west side of this grove, we pass down a gradual descent, 
in a southeasterly direction by a small pond, and through diversified 
scenes of knolls and dells, over an extent of some three miles, when 
we emerge upon another wide, and to our eye limitless, prairie, until 
we arrive at the house of Mr. R. Kennedy. Our course has now 
bent around to this point, until we are brought within a mile [and] 
a half of the Mississippi. 

Goodhue noted various other developments in passing as 
he turned back to St. Paul. He writes: 

We have viewed this section of Minnesota with surprise and de- 

light. In respect to its beauty and fertility, it will vie with the best 
sections of upper Illinois. And taking into account its unqualified 
healthfulness, we pronounce it emphatically the best section of 
country in all the West. 
Goodhue was writing in 1849 of the “delta” country be- 
tween the St. Croix and the Mississippi, but he expresses 
also the sentiments of the other pioneer editors quoted 
herein who visited the St. Croix Valley in the period be- 
tween 1849 and 1855. 


’ 


WILLouGHBY M. Bascock 
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MAKING A MOTION PICTURE IN 1848 


JOURNAL OF CANOE VOYAGE FROM THE FALLs oF ST ANTHONY 
to ST Louis 


[The first installment of the diary kept by Henry Lewis during 
a sketching expedition on the upper Mississippi in the summer of 
1848 appears with an introduction in the June issue of this magazine, 
ante, p. 131-158. Lewis devotes many of the early pages of his 
journal to an account of a visit to Wabasha Prairie during the Win- 
nebago troubles of 1848. In the entries published herewith, the 
artist relates the story of his journey from Fort Snelling to Galena 
while engaged in making sketches for his great panorama of the upper 


Mississippi. B.L.H.) 


After waiting some four or five days at St Peters for a fair wind 
—and the wind being determined not to be fair— we determin’d to 
start. accordingly every thing being in readiness and attended by an 
escort of Cap" Eastman and his family and divers other lookers on 
besides one passenger a M" Weld[,] Farmer for the Indi[a]ns at 
Crow Wing village (of whom more anon)?!* we left our comfortable 
quarters under the hospitable roof of the Cap" on Monday afternoon 
27 July ?® at 3 o’clock firing a salute at parting in military style, 
intending to encamp for the night at Little crows village after a 
pleasant run altho’ the wind was ahead we arriv’d at the village at 8 
o’clock in the evening and here our troubles began —a trouble which 
altho’ it may appear very insignificant at first sight threatens to rob 
us of half the please [pleasure] of our trip, if not half our blood. 
I mean the musquetoes I had often heard people talk of clouds of 

* The reference is to Eben Weld, who was government farmer at 
Kaposia, on the present site of South St. Paul. Little Crow was the 
chief of the Sioux band living at Kaposia, which was often called Little 
Crow’s village. Two letters by Weld, in which he tells of his experiences 
in Minnesota, are published ante, 15: 302-306. 

* This date, which is inserted above the line, obviously is wrong. 
Lewis might have intended to write July 2, which in 1848 fell on a Mon- 
day. In a number of other entries, he gives the day of the week incor- 


rectly. For example, June 14, the day on which he left St. Louis, was a 
Wednesday, not a Monday. See ante, p. 150. 
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these tormentors and of persons being eaten alive. these I consider’d 
figurative expressions, but sorry experiance has taught me they are 
too true. Had we remain’d expos’d to their attacks in the bottom 
on which we encamp’d that night all that would be left of the 
chronocle[r] of this journal would have been his skeliton. but for- 
tunately we accepted the hospitality of M* Weld for which we paid 
dearly afterwards and got a pretty good nights rest in his house.*° 
The men roll’d themselves up in their blankets and lying down in the 
rank grass with no canopy but the heavens managed somehow to live 
th[r]o the night. and taking a sketch of the village which contains 
some 14 or 15 lodges,?! we started again with a strong head wind 
our boat swarming with our tormentors, so that it was nothing but 
slap slap until even an anchorate would have lost his patience. 

With all our labour and the current to help us we made but 15 
miles this day I took several sketches after having rigg’d up a bar 
in our little cabbin, but altogether it was a wretched day and we 
hail’d with pl[{e]asure a beautiful looking spot about ™% past 7 
w[h]ere we concluded we would encamp. But oh how appearances 
in nature as well as man do som[e]times deceive this you would 
suppose the breading place of all the blooded stock of this most blood 
thirsty crew. We had hardly landed when we were attacked by 
hundreds. the fire after it was made attracted thousands and we 
ate our supper attended by the obsequ[i]Jous attentions of millions, 
until fairly driven into our tent and under our bar where we thought 
we should have some little peace but bars were no bar to them and 
we had scarsely got under it when whiz whiz, hum hu[m] you 
would have thought yourself in a hive of bees. it was dreadful after 
the fatigue and heat of the day thus to be annoy’d so we determin’d 
if possible to kill every one in the bar and then try and sleep again 
so procuring a light we went to work and kill[e]d some hundreds 
and once more compos’d ourselves but it was no use —in they came 
again I dont know how, for the bar was perfect, and we got no 
sleep that night and were fairly driven away without our breakfast, 
for it was impossible to eat it even if we cook’d it. 

After rowing against a head wind for three miles we came upon 

*In a letter of February 10, 1846, Weld relates: “I have a large 
two Story House and am the only occupant.” See ante, 15: 305. 


"In Das illustrirte Mississippithal, 56, the picture of this village re- 
produced herewith is entitled “ Klein Rabendorf.” 
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Red Wings village[,] see page [blank in MS.] in sketch book, beauti- 
fully situated on a plateau back’d by a range of beautiful bluffs; the 
termination of this range forms a bold headland on the river and 
from its peculiar shape is call’d la Grange (the barn)? on the 
beach under it this bluff there was a fine gravil beach with a breeze 
blowing from land which seem’d musqueto proff [sic] and here we 
took our breakfast surroun[d]ed by some forty as hungry savages as 
you can well imagine. One of the head men attracted by the smell 
of the savory fare made a speech in which he highly complimented us 
and the boat and finished by telling us he was a great man, who liv’d 
without fear of the Chippeways, and was in fact a great chief. in 
conclusion he came to the pith of the argument namely that he had 
a very hungry family at home and finish’d as all indian speeches do 
finish by begging our last loaf. 

As a specimen of the bravery of these Indians I will mention an 
incident that took place last winter at this village related to me by 
the Indian farmer. Some indians from a neighbouring village had 
had some quarrel in a drunken braul but had parted with no other 
harm than threats and hard words. A short time afterwards one of 
these indians happen’d to come to this village and whilst seated in 
one of the Wigwams one of the men with whom he had quarrel’d 
crept behind him and cut his throat. They buried him in ten min- 
utes, but it was suspected that he had been murder’d here and the 
village hearing that his brother was comeing up to take revenge, man, 
woman and child left the village and cross’d to the other side — and 
all from one man. 

Having finish’d and been gaz’d at to the hearts content of the 
Indian I prepar’d before leaving to enjoy a view from the summit 
of La Grange and arming myself with my gun in case of Rattle 
snakes which are very numerous on this bluff I started I found the 
views from the top so beautiful that I made a panoramic series of 
sketches embracing the whole horison, and then we embark’d again 
on our long and thus far tedious voyage. 

after a hard days rowing we cross’d half way thro’ lake Pepin and 

™ The present city of Red Wing was built on the site of a Sioux village 
and is named for the line of chiefs who ruled there. The most prominent 
feature of the landscape in this vicinity is Barn Bluff, which was known 
by the early French explorers and traders in the region as La Grange. 


Sections entitled “ Roth Fliigeldorf” and “ La Grange” appear in Das 
illustrirte Mississippithal, 76-82. 
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encamp’d July 14 on a beautiful beach which looked as tho’ a 
musqueto or any other annoyance could not dwell there. But we 
had hardly got our fire made when Whiz, whiz buz buz they came 
thick as ever until I was fairly constrain’d to eat my supper with my 
head under a bar —and a funnier set of looking objects perhaps never 
was seen than we presented each trying with all his might and main 
to keep off the tormentors. This lake is 25 or 30 miles long with 
an average width of pe[r]haps 3 miles. it is very subject to sudden 
storms and squalls, and we heard many ominous prophesies as to 
whether our little craft could live to pass its dangers, to say nothing 
of ourselves and we were gravely told to coast along its dangerous 
shores. I however having a strong and fair wind launch’d boldly on 
its bosom and steering for the very centre rode on its long swelling 
waves like a duck Nearing the Lovers Leap or Winonas rock where 
it is said an Indian maiden disappointed in love committed sucicide, 
and as the height of this rock has been a matter of a good deal of 
dispute, I determin’d to measure it and it remains with me to tell the 
exact height at the base of which love and suicide met.?* by dint 
of hard and very dangerous climbing I succeeded at last in reaching 
the very brink of the precipice and with a long line taken for the 
purpose I drop’d the other end to my man Franscois below. we 
found the height to be 126 feet. taking with me as a rememebrance 
of the spot in the shape of a branch of cedar the parent stem of which 
might have witness’d the event (supposing cedars have eyes) even 
if it had happen’d four hundred [years] ago, and after taken [tak- 
ing] a couple of beautiful views from the summit and seeing like a 
speck far in the lake below my first officer Robb ** with the pioneer 
cutter I de[s]cendend [sic] and again took to the middle of the lake. 

The wind held fair for 10 or 12 miles further when it died away 
after giving a parting puff which drove my hel[m]sman Francois, 

* The many versions of the “ Winona Legend ” connected with Maiden 
Rock on the east shore of Lake Pepin are examined by G. Hubert Smith 
in an article published ante, 13: 367-376. Lewis includes lithographs of 
Lake Pepin and of Maiden Rock in Das illustrirte Mississippithal, 86, 
96; and he devotes sections to Lake Pepin and “ Der Madchensprung” 
(p. 87-99). 

™ Robb left St. Louis later than Lewis, joining the artist on the upper 
river. Instructions for Robb are included in Lewis’ letter to Stagg 
written aboard the “Senator.” A draft of the letter is in the back of 
the manuscript diary. Robb’s contribution to the panorama is discussed 
ante, p. 140. 
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nearly out of his senses and from his post. I was busy sketching at 
the time, when I hea[r]d an exclamation Mon Dieu Mon Dieu, we 
are lost. I flew to the helm lower’d the main sail and bringing her 
head round again soon put all to rights. We now had to take to 
our oars and rowing some six miles we came near the foot of the 
lake which here terminates in a beautiful bay of gravil among which 
are many beautiful shells and pebbles here are found great numbers 
of carnelians and agates besides very fine specimens of jasper and 
field [feld] spar. the rocks arround are principally unstrattified 
sand stone with large boulders of granite scatter’d at intervals. 

Seeing a tent at the further side of this bay about a mile and half 
to leeward and not having seen Cap" Robb since morning, I thought 
it might be him so heaving to I fir’d a gun which was immediately 
answer’d by my consort I again cross’d the lake and found the cap" 
encamped in a spot which combin’d the most exceeding beauty with 
great utility. It was a scene to be remember’d for a life time; be- 
fore us stretch’d the Lake for fourteen miles, with its beautifully 
picturesque shores, and the spot on which our tent was pitched was 
form’d of the beautiful gravil and sand for which this lake is cele- 
brated. The sun was just setting in the greatest splendour and as 
he was slowly sinking behind the hills seem’d to linger a mome[n]t 
as if loth to part with a scene so lovely. We soon had a fire made 
from the trunk and branches of an old Cedar and sat down right 
weary and hungry to a good supper of broil’d Ham coffee and lob- 
sters — (think of lobsters on lake Pepin[)]. after making a sketch 
of our encampment and writing a little in my journal I turn’d in to 
my tent and slept such sleep as you who dwell in cities seldom know. 
We made this day only 20 miles owing to head winds and numerous 
stoppages. 

July 14 Got breakfast by daylight and made an early start, the 
wind high, but fair. The surf running pretty considerable strong 
from the lake fill’d the bows of our little bark but it could get no 
further and as to sinking —that was impossible as I had so con- 
structed my boat that it was a perfect life preserver. Therefore 
when she was bail’d out and her head put before the wind we sail’d 
away beautifully and the wind holding fair all day we made a fine 
run to Wabashaw prarie distance 60 miles, and encampd. 

I dont know that I have given you a scene in camp and as I have 
a little spare time I might as well do so now. As soon as the boat 
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lands Fransuois and John pitch our canvass home[,] two things al- 
ways being consider’d necessary[,] water and a spot where in case of 
rain it could not run into our tent another important consideration 
is to find a location where the musquetoes are not in millions Where 
they are only in thousands is consider’d a good camping ground. 
Well, the tent being up —the next thing is to make a fire where the 
wind will carry the smoke towards the door of our tent to keep off 
the hungry varment, and heat some water to make the coffee. Whilst 
this is going on I take a stroll with my gun or fishing rod to look for 
fresh meat and if unsuccessful why we must take a rasher of broil’d 
ham or dried beef—and the mattrasses being spread in the tent 
supper is announs’d in due form by striking a knife on the bottom of 
the frying pan and we sit down a la Turk and take our time to it 
in true aristocratic style. This performance being over next comes 
the pipes and then the long chat over the events of the day pass’d and 
the plans for the coming one & then right well fatigued after setting 
our night lines we turn in and sleep such sleep as is not even dreamt 
of beneath city shingles. On the lower end of the prarie on which 
we were encampt (which you will recollect was the theatre of the 
stirring events I have related in a preceeding page) were still encampt 
a company of dragoons, sent to assist in the removal of the Win[n]e- 
bagoes. They were themselves preparing to depart as the last party 
of the Indians had gone up on the S Boat on her last trip.*® 
July 15 They were landed at Fort Snelling and from thence 
took up their line of march for their new country — beyond the Crow 
Wing river some 180 miles further forth [morth]*® Being ac- 
quainted with Cap Morgan the gentleman in command as soon as 
breakfast was finished we struck our tent and dropt down to his en- 
campment where we had a pleasant chat and smoke and when about 
to start when the steam boat on which he was going to embark his 
men hove in sight and we must needs stay a little longer as we ex- 
* The Winnebago were transported from Wabasha Prairie to Fort 
Snelling on the steamboat “ Dr. Franklin.” This boat is described by 
Merrick, in Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, 265. See also Russell 
Blakeley, “ History of the Discovery of the Mississippi River and the 
ae of Commerce in Minnesota,” in Minnesota Historical Collections, 
, ™ Long Prairie, the site of the Winnebago reservation, is west of the 


Mississippi and north of the Crow Wing River, in what is now Todd 
County. It is a little more than a hundred miles from Fort Snelling. 
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pected to get at least some papers and see some old friends that we 
knew were on board. On her arrival our boat became qu[i]te an 
object of curiosity and many were the visits I had to pay to and from 
the St Boat to show people our floating curiosity shop, and having 
linger’d two hours got a batch of late papers, and said farewell we 
up sail and once more were under way. 

Three miles below here we came to Mount Tromp |’eau a large 
rocky mountain that stands on a small island very pictiresque.** 
Marvellious stories had been told about a lake on its summit full of 
delicious fish which we found out to be all moonshine (I mean the 
stories not the lake) as we assended it, and also a much higher hill 
immediately opposite, from which I took a birds eye view of as grand 
a scene as ever eye rested upon. Far as the eye could reach could be 
seen the Missi[ssi]ppi with its thousand islands winding like a stream 
of silver thro’ dense masses of varied green. Mountain o’er moun- 
tain rose, forest stretched beyond forest, prairie beyond p[rJarie until 
the eye sought releif [sic] in the dim purple distance with its broad 
masses without detail its varied and lengthen’d shadows added a 
crowning charm to the whole. Yet a feeling of sadness would break 
over one to think that all this b[e]auty — this adabtation of natures 
to mans wants was a solitude, vast, and lonely, inhabited only by a 
few bands of indians now fast melting away and the solitary deer 
and elk. No smoke from the cabin to remind one of home and its 
comforts no spires, or domes of cities to tell of commerce or its manu- 
factories, no waving fields of grain to contrast with its golden un- 
dulations the vast masses of dark green foliage all all was solitude 
could Zimmerman have stood where I did he would have exclaim’d 
an[d] been satisfied [let] this be my home.?® As I looked I felt how 
hopeless art was to convay the soul of such a scene as this and as the 
poet wishes for the pencil of the artist so did I for the power of 
discript[i]on to tell of the thousand thoughts fast crowding each 
other from my mind. But a truce to sentiment here I am with 
pencil and sketch book ruminating and dreaming when I should be 
at work so here goes to make the effort if it is only in outline to carry 
to my friends at home and try and give them some idea of where I 


* Trempealeau Mountain is below Winona on the Wisconsin side of 


the river. 
™ The reference doubtless is to the Swiss philosopher, Johann George 


von Zimmermann, one of whose chief works is entitled On Solitude. 
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have been. There, ’tis done —and now to wake friend Robb who 
has taken in so much of the poetry of the scene that together with the 
climb has quite overpower’d him for you must recollect we are five 
hundred and twenty feet nearer heaven than we were an hour ago on 
our boat, and I would remark at passing that if the whole road to 
those delectable regions is as rough as this was it will be a pilgrims 
progress with a vengeance and an up hill business to boot. 

Having order’d the men on starting to have a cup of coffee for us 
on our return, we got under way again, and sipping our delicious 
beverage and enjoying pipes took a view of [the scene] as we floated 
past of [sic] the spot that had cost us so much trouble to ascend. I 
had forgotten to remark that whilst at the top the steamer dubuque 
pass’d far below us friend Robb hoisted a blood red handkerchief 
on the end of an oar he had taken with him to kill rattle snakes and 
I fir’d a salute of defiance at the passing boat. We are now pulling 
away again and as the sun set is approaching we began to look out 
for a camping ground the evening is warm and sultry and I we [sic] 
think we shall catch it certain. therefore as we coasted along if 
Rob[b] or myself should see a spot we thought would do we would 
run the boat ashore and try it. Sometimes such an overwelming 
army would attack us that we would make the most precipitate and 
disgraceful retreats for our boat and scratch out into the stream 
again. We at last discover’d a spot we thought would do at the end 
of a sand bar and we accordingly encamp’d. but the sentries sounded 
the cry instantly — fresh meat ashore ready for the charge and we 
were surrounded and almost carried away. By dint of considerable 
ingenuity we fix’d a bar on four oars stuck in the sand and defy’d 
them whilst we took our supper and when once we had them shut 
out the sensation was delightful to hear and see them in their frantic 
efforts rushing madly at the bar, trying to carry it by storm but a 
truce to musquetoes_ I have had enough of them and I presume you 
have also by this time. after this night they were not so bad. We 
were encamp’d this evening near the mouth of Black river and we 
made this day only about 25 miles owing to a head wind and late 
start and numerous stoppages 

July 16 Started early and after taking a sketch of the mouth 
of Black river proceeded on our way the wind still being ahead but 
it chang’d about ten o’clock and we made a fine run of it to day of 
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near 50 miles, took a great number of sketches. Prarie la Cross, 
upper Iowa river, Birds eye view of the celebrated bend call’d Coon 
slue, with its windings of 14 miles where it does not pass over more 
the [than] 6 miles in a straight line.2® The view from the summit 
of the bluff at the foot of the slue is magnificent but almost impos- 
sible to draw, in outline. Just below here we stop’d at M' Reeds 
an old hunter and trapper a man that has been in this part of the 
country some 34 years. We unfortunately found that he was absent 
at the fort where he had gone to see the payment of the indians he 
being farmer to Wabashaws band.*® We antisipated some stirring 
narratives from this old man, and were much disappointed at not 
finding him. Here we took a bucket of fine spring water and pro- 
ceeded on our way. 

Soon we came opposite the island made celebrated as the spot 
where Black Hawk made his last desperate stand and where was 
fought what is call[e]d the battle of Bad Axe.*? I immediately 
went to work and made a true sketch of the spot and near the mouth 
of the river made our encampment in an old deserted whiskey dealers 


* La Crosse prairie is the site of the present city of La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. The natives frequently assembled on this prairie to play the ball 
game known as la crosse. See Upham, Minnesota Geographic Names, 
239. <A sharp bend in the river at Coon Slough made it a danger point 
a pilots. Merrick, Old Times on the Upper Mississippi, 
84, 283. 

* James Reed is listed as a farmer for the St. Peter’s agency in a roll 
of Persons Employed in the Indian Department for 1847-48, published 
as 30 Congress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, no. 26, p. 5 
(serial 516). In 1836 he was living in Crawford County, Wisconsin, 
according to “ The Territorial Census for 1836,” in Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, 13: 256. Reed does not seem to have remained in the Indian 
service long after Lewis’ visit, for in a report dated October 9, 1848, 
R. G. Murphy, the subagent at St. Peter’s, writes: “ From what I can 
learn, the farmer for the Wabasha band does not reside in the Indian 
country at this time, nor never has done so, although he was acting as 
farmer for the Indians, and was under pay at six hundred dollars per 
annum, till the first of August last, when he was dismissed.” 30 Con- 
gress, 2 session, House Executive Documents, no. 1, p. 474 (serial 537). 

"For an account of the battle between the Sauk Indians under Black 
Hawk and the whites at the mouth of the Bad Axe River in 1832, see 
Bruce E. Mahan, Old Fort Crawford and the Frontier, 174-176 (Iowa 
City, 1926). Lewis recounts the tragic story of the battle in Das illus- 
trirte Mississippithal, 132-136; his narrative is accompanied by a picture 
of the steamboat “ Warrior” firing upon the Indians in midstream. 
The picture, like his narrative, must have been based upon stories of 
the battle that he read or heard. 
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cabin. This was a most delightful camping ground. the house was 
in pretty good repair[,] the hugh fire place open’d its hospitable 
jaws to receive us and soon we had a jolly fire roaring on the hearth. 
The imagination might here run riot in calling up to ones mind the 
scenes that had been enacted in this old cabin. The stories of success- 
ful hunts, the hair breath scapes, the desperate adventure, the drunken 
broils and consequent fights with the indians, and a dark tale of 
blood was hinted at how a half breed woman was murder’d by a 
drunken husband. but I have not time to tell you of what might 
have been but of what was and in spite of stories and legends I was 
soon as fast asleep as tho’ I were in some snug little room in St Louis 
instead of where I was with doors and windows all open to the 
breeze. 

July 17 We made a late start this morning as we had to bake 
this complicated and difficult opperation I had to take entirely upon 
myself as our half breeds knew nothing about it. You would have 
laugh’d to have seen me with my ears tye’d up to keep off the mus- 
quetoes an old wollen night cap on my head and, my sleeves roold 
[rolled] up working away kneeding whilst Robb, would be getting 
ready, the coals, and watching the operation with great interest. 
Having back’d [baked] my loaf I sit down to write first going down 
to the boat to see all to righ[t]s, hoist my signal lanthorn and set 
my night lines. The houses here are very scarse, and such articles 
as fresh milk or beef are out of the question. therefore those travel- 
ling as I did must take their coffee without milk and live on salt meat 
and let the freshness of the scenery compensate for other luxuries. 

Whi[l]st breakfast was cooking I took a stroll round this old de- 
serted mansion. ‘There were still overgrown with weeds tho’ and 
battling lustily with them for the mastery traces of the little garden 
and the field. the convolvulus was training up a high wild flower 
the cultivated golden rod of England, and the pink and marigold 
tried hard to get a peek of the smiling sun thro’ the dark masses of weeds 
that surrounded them. barly, wheat, and corn, were growing wild 
all around with an aspect of desolation, and neglect, seen there in 
the wilderness than [that] one can not well describe. it seem’d as 
tho’ man had tried hard to battle with solitude and the forrest but 
had —had at last to give it up again and seek for more congenial 
scenes. But we must away again. The Mine-ah-ah lies just below 
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and her little, streamer points down stream.** A fair wind down 
the Miss. at this season of the year is not to be lost. 

July 18. Struck our tent and silently stole away and on thro’ 
many a varied scene. The picturesque bluffs still continue one 
which we visited was very high and steep. it is call’d Cap o lange 
or iron hill. it is cov[er]’d with small pieces of native iron in a 
tolerably pure state said to have been used by the Indians for spear 
and arrow heads They might possibly have welded them out into 
arrow and spear heads as is reported, but I much doubt it with their 
imperfect implements. On the other side of a small slue which divides 
this mountain from the one below it South stands the painted rock of 
the indians** this is a very ancient place of worship with them 
proba[b]ly from its close vicinity to the Iron mountain causing many 
of them to frequent the spot. The rock is a painted boulder of 
granite about 3 or 4 feet high ** 

July 19% 1848 Encamp’d this evening 3 miles above Prarie du 
Chaen in a very rich bottom back’d by very pecul[i]ar bluffs see 
sketch on [blank in MS.] page we made a good run this day of 45 
miles, and I took a great number of sketches, of the picturesque bluffs 
as we pass’d them. One bluff owing to its shape we call’d the Alter 
[sic] bluff, for you can see the pulpit the reading desk and the bab- 
tismal fount After marking our names on this bluff and giving its 
name, and after a hearty breakfast from a very fine fish which we 
found on our night line, we struck tent and hoisted sale for Prarie 
du Chain distant some 4 or 5 miles. Arriving at an island, overlook- 
ing the town I made a careful view of it, and then we row’d up to 
the town. It is one [of] the oldest if not the oldest town in the 
West, and its quaint, old, french chateaus and cottages are very pic- 

™ The “ Minnehaha” was Lewis’ boat, which the artist named for 
the falls near Fort Snelling. For information about the building of the 
boat, see ante, p. 158 and footnote 17. The “ Minnehaha” appears in 
the illustration facing p. 297. 

* A height of land a short distance above Prairie du Chien was known 
by the natives as “Ki-ah-ka-mu-rah, or Iron Hill, because of the large 
quantities of that metal found near” ; the French called it “Cap a J’ail, 
or the Wing Hill, from the supposed resemblance of its outline to the 
wing of a bird.” Not far away was a large granite boulder that had 
been painted red and was regarded by the natives as sacred. Charles A. 
Dana, ed., The United States Illustrated: The West, 94, 95 (New 
York, n. d.). 

“In the original diary, this paragraph is followed by three and a half 
blank pages. 
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turesque. it was settled originally by traders and trappers from 
Canada by the way of Lake Michigan and then down [sic] Fox river 
—as early as 1734.55 

On going up to the printing office which by the by is the Post 
Office also, I was pleasantly surprise’d at meeting Doc Randall one 
of the U S. Geological Corps.*® he had been rob’d by the indians 
on the head waters of the Des Moin[e]s, by a band of the Sioux 
call’d the Sis[se]tons. they took two horses from them 3 out of 
their four blankets (they were not savages enou[g]h like some white 
men to take all) and after braking a very fine revolving rifle and 
the doc baromiter which last was an accident, and after looking with 
perfect contempt on the doc specimens, and collections of plants they 
gave him some buffalo meat and told him to go. We pass’d a very 
pleasant evening together, he telling me of all his adventures and 
showing me the charts maps and—sections of the whole of that 
interesting and almost unknown region. He has made many very 
valuable discoveries on this river both in coal, lead Iron and Gypsum, 
the latter is very valuable and very rich beginning near the mouth 
and continueing for 200 miles up.57 There are also very large and 
valuable beds of coal on this river which will one day become very valu- 
able as it is no where else found in this part of the country. After 
stending [spending] the night in our tent and taking breakfast with 
us, we had to part[,] he to proceed to Fort Snelling to refit and I 
for Galena So wishing him better luck next time we said farewell 

* Prairie du Chien is located on the Mississippi just above the mouth 
of the Wisconsin. During the period of the French occupation of the 
upper Mississippi, the Indians assembled on its site to trade with the 
French. Forts were built there by both the British and the Americans. 
The Fox River was explored as early as 1634 by Jean Nicolet; in 1673 
Marquette and Joliet ascended the Fox, portaged to the Wisconsin, and 
descended that stream to its mouth. See Mahan, Old Fort Crawford, 
2, 3, 10. In Das illustrirte Mississippithal, 146, Lewis pictures Prairie 
du Chien with the old wooden fort in 1830. 

“This was probably A. Randall, a member of the geological survey 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota made under the direction of David 
Dale Owen. Lewis spent a few days with Owen on the St. Croix in 
1847. He doubtless met Randall at that time, a fact that would explain 
his pleasure in renewing the acquaintance. For references to Randall's 
work under Owen, see Owen, Report of a Geological Survey, 149, 151, 
152, 155. See also Lewis to Upham, March 7, 1902, Minnesota His- 
torical Society Archives. 

* Owen mentions discoveries of coal and gypsum on the Des Moines 
River in his Report, xxi, 121. 
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July 20. A fair wind and a clear sky, so after taking another 
view of the Prarie looking up, we hoisted all sail, determin’d to make 
Galena by night if the wind held good ran beautifully along ’till we 
arriv’d at Dubuque, which I took a view of from below call’d here 
on the E[{d]itor of the Dubuque pater [paper] and left our names 
and objects, which he said he would notice.** left again and ran 
splendidly for + or 5 hours. We now began to pass many rafts and 
flats and it was curious to hear them sing out to us— What you got 
to sell stranger? I would generally answer Elephants turks and 
Carcassian slaves then there would be a pause and a talking among 
themselves. We had ma[nl]y a pretty little bit of badinage of this 
kind as we pass’d the shore or rafts. Just below Dubuque is the 
grave of Dubuque himself on a beautiful eminance near the city he 
founded.*® It was formerly made of lead, but the cupidity of some 
travelling scamps were put to the test and they mutilated and carried 
away a large portion of it. It has now been repl[a]c’d by one not 
so valuable in the shape of a substantial stone tomb. We encamp’d 
this evening at the mouth of Fever River 7 m from Galena. We 
had a beautiful camping ground but in the hurry of departure I for- 
got to take a view of it or to leave our names 

July 21 Left at 6 o’clock for Galena we had a head wind, and 
as we had to go up Fever river we congratulated ourselves on the 
fact that we should have a fine run up. But bad luck attended us 
from the start this day. I had not a very clear conception which the 
mouth of Fever river was amongst the many slues that enter the river 
near its mouth, for you must know it enters the Miss. thro’ a series 
of swamp mouths or bayous. of course I took the wrong one and 
consequently got slue’d, for after following it up for some 2 or 3 
miles we came butt up against the end of it. Robb now got the 

* At least two papers were published at Dubuque at the time of 
Lewis’ visit — the Miner’s Express, issued by George Green and William 
K. Lovell, and the Tribune, published by A. P. Wood. The Democratic 
Telegraph was established by Orlando McCraney sometime in 1848. 
Katherine Y. Macy, Notes on the History of lowa Newspapers, 1836- 
1870, 39, 40 (University of Iowa, Extension Bulletins, no. 175 — lowa 
Citv, 1927). 

* The city of Dubuque was named for Julien Dubuque, one of the 
first white men to work the lead mines in the vicinity. He died on 
March 24, 1810, and was buried on a height overlooking the mouth of the 


Catfish River. M. M. Hoffmann, Antique Dubuque, 1673-1833, 112 
(Dubuque, 1930). 
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Fever, for the river I mean, and we retrac’d our steps, or I should 
say our track, and finally reach’d the genuine river mouth. after a 
laborious row of 3 hours we got our craft up to the town of Galena 
and then we were among friends again. Our boat became as great 
as [an] object of curiosity as before and Rob[b] and myself did 
nothing else that day but walk down with little parties some to look 
at the boat, some at my drawing, and some to take a chat and a glass 
with us. I took dinner at the American House with my friend M* 
Snyders whom I had met and room’d with at Fort Snelling, and over 
a bottle of excellent wine I narrated to him my adventures since we 
parted. A[f]ter many adieus and shaking of hands, we party 
[parted] reluctantly from our kind and hospitable entertainers, One 
of whom, Mr’ S. Harris wish’d us to stay with him 2 or 3 weeks. 
It was now late in the evening and so running down 2 miles below 
the city we encamp’d for the night. In the night the [Dr.] Frank- 
lin pass’d and not seeing us or not caring to extend to us the courtesy 
of most of the other boats that had pass’d us on this stream, she ran 
by us with a full head of steam and her swell came near sinking us. 
but running out of our tent in drawers and stocking feet, | was just 
in time to save her. I was join’d in Galena by M" Rogers a gentle- 
man I had been anxiously looking for, to assist me in making 
sketches.*° 


“ Rogers assisted Lewis in making sketches for the panorama. For 
an account of his services, see ante, p. 140. 


[To be concluded 

















THE LEVELS OF LAKE TRAVERSE 


During the first week of September, 1934, Lake Traverse 
had about a foot of water in it, and its low stage caused 
considerable interest among the residents of the vicinity. 
Mr. Frederick S. Fleischer of Wheaton, among others, 
walked around the north end of the lake, which at that time 
was almost completely dry, looking for buffalo skulls with 
horns attached. He noticed a large stone, about twelve 
feet from the water’s edge, that appeared to be inscribed 
with a date. Upon his return to Wheaton he reported his 
find to friends and told them that the date was 1835. The 
local papers took up the matter, and it was finally called to 
the writer’s attention through a dispatch in the Minneapolis 
Journal for October 21, 1934, which stated that the date 
was 1852. 

Mr. Ernest MacGowan, Mr. E. Fitch Pabody, and the 
writer, all of whom are interested in lake levels, left Minne- 
apolis for Wheaton and arrived at Lake Traverse on No- 
vember 7, 1934. The lake was entirely dry, and we walked 
across its bed dry-shod. Despite our earnest efforts, even 
with Mr. Fleischer’s assistance on the second day, we were 
unable to locate the dated stone, as there were thousands of 
stones around the old shore line. 

The bed of the lake was made up of a mixture of silt and 
clay, dried into cakes and containing literally thousands of 
clam shells. For long stretches the bed was entirely bare, 
then there would be an area containing a hundred or more 
smooth boulders ranging from six to thirty-six inches in 
diameter. Halfway between the Minnesota and the Da- 
kota sides we encountered a large rock, firmly embedded in 
the lake bed, and projecting upward about four feet. We 
chiseled the date 1934 on this stone and took a picture of 
it. We also took a picture of the bed of the lake. ‘These 
302 
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are reproduced herewith. ‘This stone and others noted in 
the lake bed were of red quartz granite, of the same type 
that is to be found in enormous quantities farther north, 
notably along the Winnipeg River north of the Lake of the 
Woods. 

The question whether this lake has been dried up before 
is of interest. Within the memory of the local residents, 
it has not been dry. Had we been able to locate positively 
the dated stone reported by Mr. Fleischer, there might have 
been some definite evidence that in 1835 the lake was at least 
as low as it was in the first week in September, 1934, when 
the water was only a foot deep. As this paper is written, 
it is Over a year since the writer visited the lake, and it has 
begun to refill... Will the water continue to get deeper, or 
will the lake again dry up in the next few years? 

In attempting to understand the behavior of this lake, re- 
course has been made to the known oscillating levels of other 
lakes in this section and in other parts of the globe, to a 
search through Minnesota history with special reference to 
Lake Traverse, and to an engineering process of analysis of 
varying levels called cycle analysis. Although there is noth- 
ing to be done if Lake Traverse and other lakes dry up, 
students nevertheless are interested in knowing when, if at 
all, the lake was dry in the past, whether it will again be 
dry in the future, or whether the condition of 1934 was 
merely a local phenomenon not likely again to take place. 
If one is a hunter, his interest goes deeper, for ducks do not 
light and feed upon dry ground, and Lake Traverse has 
been a marvelous hunting ground for ducks for many years. 
In its best years one store at Wheaton alone sold twelve 
hundred dollars worth of ammunition in a single season. 
When the lake dried up, however, it sold almost no am- 
munition. 

It is known that certain lakes, notably Lake George in 


‘It is important to note that this article was written in December, 


1935 
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Australia, repeatedly dry up and refill. Lake George is about 
the same size as Lake Traverse, although it is a little 
deeper when full. It was completely full in the seventies of 
the last century, and it was dry ground in 1905. It is now 
half full. Great Salt Lake was low in 1850, high in the 
seventies, and very low in 1905. Since then it has been 
rising, although there has been a recession in the past three 
years. It will be high again, however, in the near future. 
Grass and Wood lakes at Richfield, just outside Minne- 
apolis, have been dried up completely for about three years. 
They were similarly dried up in 1865. There is every rea- 
son to believe that they will again refill. The Great Lakes 
rise and fall along certain well-known cycles. Lake Minne- 
tonka, twelve miles from Minneapolis, rises and falls in 
synchronism with sunspot numbers, just as does Victoria 
Nyanza in South Africa; both lakes are relatively higher 
when sunspots are at a maximum, and lower when sunspots 
are ata minimum. Lake Minnetonka is due to rise two to 
three feet within the next four years or more. Judging, 
thus, from the behavior of other lakes, on which there is 
more complete data, it may be expected that Lake Traverse 
will not remain dry, but will refill and again provide a 
paradise for ducks and hunters. 

In historical accounts of Lake Traverse there are several 
bits of pertinent information. Frequent mention is made 
of trips up the St. Peter’s River, now known as the Minne- 
sota, through Big Stone Lake and Lake Traverse, and 
thence down the Bois des Sioux and Red rivers. In 1820, 
Laidlow, superintendent for Lord Selkirk, went from Pem- 
bina to Prairie du Chien to purchase wheat. On April 15, 
1820, he left Prairie du Chien, ascended the Minnesota 
River to Big Stone Lake, where his boats were placed on 
rollers and dragged a short distance to Lake Traverse, and 
on June 3 he reached Pembina. Here is evidence that the 
lakes were low— at least so low that a portage was neces- 
sary between Big Stone Lake and Lake Traverse. 
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In 1823 Major Stephen H. Long’s expedition passed up 
the Minnesota and down the Red River. Of the latter 
stream Long remarks: 


Red River is navigable for canoes, and even pirogues of two tons 
burden, from its mouth to its source . . . when swollen by freshets. 
On such occasions, canoes have been known to pass from Lake 
Travers, its source, into the St. Peter, and back again, without in- 
convenience. 


The Long expedition reached Big Stone Lake on July 22. 
William H. Keating, who wrote an account of the journey, 
describes the trip through Lake Traverse: 


We continued our route in what appeared to have been an old water- 
course, and, within three miles of the Big Stone Lake, found ourselves 
on the banks of Lake Travers. . . . The space between Lake Travers 
and Big Stone, is but very little elevated above the level of both these 
lakes; and the water has been known, in times of flood, to rise and 
cover the intermediate ground, so as to unite the two lakes.” 


Dr. Folwell, in his small history of Minnesota published 
in 1908, mentions the fact that in 1826 a great flood on the 
Red River did great damage. Lake Traverse must, there- 
fore, have been fairly high at that time. 

George W. Featherstonhaugh as United States geologist 
made a Minnesota trip in the summer of 1835, the date of 
the inscription said to have been found on a stone in Lake 
Traverse. In his description of the trip, under the dates 
October 4 and 5, 1835, Featherstonhaugh writes: 


The remaining part of our ride was bitterly cold, but a little after 
2 p.m. I saw a few scattering trees, which Milor [the guide] said 
were growing near Lake Travers; and before three o’clock we reached 
an edge of the prairie from whence I looked down upon the valley 
below, in which was Lake Travers, with real water in it, being the 
most southern source of the waters that flow into Hudson’s Bay. . . . 
As soon as I had got my luggage brought in and my foilette made, I 
walked down to the lake, and found its waters very dead and turbid. 
The drought had lowered its level to such a degree, that the channel 
by which it communicates with Red River, that flows into Lake 
Winnipeg, was dried up, and Lake Travers had consequently become 


*In 1916 Lake Traverse was about nine feet higher than Big Stone 
Lake, probably a much greater discrepancy than existed in 1823. 
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stagnant. . . . I went to the lake, where, although it was certainly 
not drinkable, yet I never met with such fine, slimy, viscous stuff as 
it was for my purpose, scarcely wanting any soap at all. 

This reference to the condition of the lake cannot be con- 
strued to mean that the lake was dry, as it was in the fall of 
1934. It might mean, however, that it contained only a 
foot of water, and hence Featherstonhaugh could have in- 
scribed the date 1835 on the stone reported by Mr. 
Fleischer. The chances are, however, that Featherston- 
haugh’s camp was on the Minnesota side of the lake, and 
as the stone was found near the Dakota edge, it is doubtful 
that he is responsible for the inscription. 

John H. Stevens, in his Personal Recollections of Minne- 
sota and Its People, refers to high water in 1859 through- 
out the Northwest, especially in the rivers. He reports 
that ‘‘ The steamer Anson Northrup [sic] went through Big 
Stone Lake and Lake Traverse to the Red river of the 
north. . . . This was the beginning of a large trade by 
steamers on the Red river of the north.” 

These references are sufficient to show that at different 
times the levels of Lake Traverse varied greatly. The 
description of the region in the vicinity of the lake written 
by Joseph N. Nicollet after he had explored it in 1838 also 
should be quoted: 


The Coteau itself is isolated. ... The plain at its northern 
extremity is a most beautiful tract of land, diversified by hills, dales, 
woodland, and lakes; the latter abounding in fish. ... At its 


eastern border particularly, the prospect is magnificent beyond de- 
scription, extending over the immense green turf that forms the basin 
of the Red river of the North, the forest-capped summits of the 
hauteurs des terres that surround the sources of the Mississippi, the 
granitic valley of the Upper St. Peter’s, and the depressions in which 
are lake Travers and the Big Stone lake. There can be no doubt 
that in future times this region will be the summer resort of the 
wealthy of the land. 


It is evident that there must have been ample rainfall to give 
such beauty to the landscape at the time of Nicollet’s visit 
to the region. 
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These extracts have brought out the following facts: that 
Long found the lake fairly low in 1823, and that he found it 
necessary to portage between the two lakes, although he 
knew from hearsay that at times the water was high enough 
to permit canoes to pass from Big Stone Lake to Lake Tra- 
verse; that the lake was higher in 1826 than in 1823; that 
Featherstonhaugh found the lake lower than did Long and 
found the water undrinkable; and that Nicollet thought the 
country beautiful beyond description. These historical ob- 
servations fail to disclose that there was law or order in the 
rise and fall of the level of Lake Traverse. They can be 
used, however, to check up on certain assumptions made 
from an engineering standpoint. 

In the case of a river or a lake, where records of the 
mean annual discharge or the mean annual level are avail- 
able for a considerable number of years, it is possible, by 
cycle analysis, to break up these observational data into 
component elements, or cycles, as they are called. These 
cycles are variable in periodicity, just as the solar cycle is 
variable. A great many scientists now believe that weather 
is directly affected by the heat output of the sun, the small 
variation of which changes the paths of air circulation; and 
it is found that certain cycles in weather, as registered by 
temperature, rainfall, lake levels, and river run-off, are mul- 
tiples or submultiples of the average solar cycle of eleven 
and two-tenths years. Two or more smaller cycles may op- 
erate in conjunction with a longer cycle, the combined effect 
of which would be manifested in varying lake levels or river 
discharge. 

Lake levels are a function of rainfall and evaporation, 
one tending to raise and the other to lower levels. Evapo- 
ration is dependent upon temperature, wind velocity, 
humidity, and other factors. When rainfall gradually 
decreases at the same time that temperature is increasing, 
the result is the lowering of a lake’s level, and this is exactly 
what has happened to Lake Traverse. 
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Mention is made here of only four cycles that have an 
important bearing upon lake levels. They are the solar, 
Bruckner, secular, and a cycle twice the length of the secular. 
These cycles have average periodicities of eleven and two- 
tenths, twenty-three, seventy-five, and a hundred and fifty- 
two years, respectively. Nomenclature is undeveloped in 
this branch of science, and the names of the cycles given here 
are employed by certain groups of investigators. By using 
rainfall records in the region of Lake Traverse, developing 
the cycles therein, and making comparisons with similar 
cycles derived from data of longer duration in other parts of 
the globe, it is possible to set up a diagram of the probable 
cycles in the levels of Lake Traverse, extending back to 
about 1750. Such a diagram has been made by the writer, 
and examined with a view to seeing whether historical com- 
ments about levels coincide with the various cycles. It is 
interesting to note that many of them do. 

In 1856 the secular cycle was at a crest or high point, and 
the Bruckner cycle was high in 1859. This concerted effect 
resulted in the high water that, according to Stevens, oc- 
curred in 1859. In 1822 the secular cycle was low, and the 
Bruckner cycle was similarly low in 1830. Long found the 
lake fairly low in 1823, and Featherstonhaugh found it very 
low in 1835. These two dates straddle the low of the 
Bruckner cycle of 1830, and this cycle has more effect than 
the secular. The flood of 1826, referred to by Dr. Folwell, 
probably was caused by one of the shorter cycles, not men- 
tioned here. In 1918 the secular cycle was at or near its 
last low, and the Bruckner cycle was low in 1916 and will 
again be low about 1938. Lake Traverse was completely 
dried up in the fall of 1934, sixteen years after 1918, the 
last low of the secular. In 1766 the secular cycle was low. 
This was a hundred and fifty-two years before 1918, and it 
might be probable that Lake Traverse was dry about sixteen 
years after 1766, or about 1782. We cannot prove this, 
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as rainfall and temperature records for that time are not 
available. Further search might bring to light an account 
of the Lake Traverse region by some voyageur of the late 
eighteenth century that would give some evidence on this 
point. Early explorers almost always mentioned the 
weather and the condition of the water in lakes and rivers. 

The writer has a section of wood taken from a large sugar 
maple tree cut down on the shores of Lake Minnetonka in 
the fall of 1933. The rings show that this tree was having 
a very hard time of it from 1760 to nearly 1800, indicating 
that a continued period of drought occurred at that time in 
the region where it grew. 

One cannot be positive about the former levels of Lake 
Traverse, but certain facts are evident. Some lakes alter- 
nately dry up and refill in a period of less than a hundred 
years, but Lake Traverse has not been dry for over a hun- 
dred years. An analysis of rainfall records for a long period 
of time in New England and of the flow in the River Nile 
indicates that the hundred-and-fifty-two-year cycle has a de- 
cided effect upon the magnitude of the annual values of rain- 
fall and river run-off. It may not be assuming too much to 
suggest that the levels of Lake Traverse also may have a 
relation to this cycle; that its previous dry condition, if it 
occurred at all, must have been in the neighborhood of 
1782; and that for the next hundred and fifty-two years the 
lake again will be a feeding ground for ducks. There are 
conditions that throw doubt upon this comment—not 
enough is known about this lake’s behavior in the past to 
appraise fully the effect of the various cycles upon its levels, 
and it is of course possible that some cycle that has not been 
considered will still have to be heard from. 

We must not forget that our climate, or weather, gradu- 
ally has been getting warmer since the sixties, and lake levels 
and land surfaces have been suffering greater evaporation 
than formerly. At least two proponents of cycles in our 
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weather think that the rest of this century will be more or 
less dry, with a wet period around 1950. Despite these 
ominous hints, the writer feels that, barring the possibility 
of a second low oscillation of the level of Lake Traverse a 
few years hence, it will gradually refill and remain full for a 
great many years to come. The evidence now available 
points to a major swing of a hundred and fifty-two years 
between conditions of extreme dryness. 
Jesse W. SHUMAN 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








THE STATE HISTORICAL CONVENTION 
OF 1936 


Last year members and friends of the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society who participated in its historical tour penetrated 
far into western Minnesota, traveling up the Minnesota 
Valley to Lac qui Parle. This year, for its fourteenth an- 
nual state historical convention and tour, the society turned 
its attention to a river valley in the eastern part of the state, 
the St. Croix, which marks part of the boundary between 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Some of the oldest communi- 
ties in Minnesota were visited by the tourists of 1936, who, 
on June 27, traveled from St. Paul to Hastings and thence 
followed the St. Croix as far north as Taylor's Falls. 

Three chartered busses and about thirty-five private cars, 
all crowded with tourists, left the Historical Building in St. 
Paul at 8:45 A.M. for the one-day tour. After passing 
through the Dayton’s Bluff district, which embraces such in- 
teresting historic sites as Carver’s Cave and the Indian 
Mounds, the caravan left St. Paul over a highway which 
follows the route of the old Point Douglas road. On or 
near this historic highway are Battle Creek Park, the site of 
a Sioux-Chippewa battle of 1842; Pig’s Eye, where Pierre 
Parrant settled in 1844; Red Rock, an ancient Indian place 
of worship and the site of a Sioux mission of 1837; Grey 
Cloud Island, where Colonel Henry Leavenworth and his 
troops encamped in 1819 when traveling up the Mississippi 
to found Fort Snelling; Langdon, a village near which a pio- 
neer butter and cheese factory was established in the seven- 
ties; and Nininger, Ignatius Donnelly’s “ dream city.”” Brief 
historical sketches of these and other places of interest in 
the region visited during the day’s trip were made available 
to the tourists in a multigraphed sheet entitled ‘‘ Glimpses 
of the History of the Route.”’ As the busses could not cross 
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the spiral bridge at Hastings, the passengers were trans- 
ferred to private cars furnished by courtesy of the citizens 
of Hastings and were driven across the bridge to the Hast- 
ings High School, where the opening session was held. 

About three hundred people had gathered in the high 
school auditorium at 10:30 a.m. when the session was called 
to order by Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, superintendent of the 
society. He introduced the presiding officer, Professor C. 
A. Duniway of Carleton College, Northfield, president of 
the Rice County Historical Society, who called first upon 
Mr. Ralph L. Harmon of South St. Paul for a paper on 
“Ignatius Donnelly and His Faded Metropolis.” This in- 
teresting summary of the history of Nininger, in which em- 
phasis is placed upon Donnelly’s efforts to attract to his 
embryo city the trade and commerce of the St. Croix Valley, 
appears in full in the present number of MINNEsOTA His- 
TORY. In this issue also is published the second paper of 
the Hastings session, an account by Mr. Willoughby M. 
Babcock, curator of the society’s museum, of the St. Croix 
Valley as viewed by pioneer newspaper editors who visited 
the region and wrote narratives of their experiences and 
observations. 

From Hastings, the long line of busses and cars, now 
numbering nearly a hundred, proceeded over a winding 
road, through Afton, to Stillwater, where a noon luncheon 
was served to about three hundred people at the Lowell Inn. 
Since the hotel could not accommodate so large an assem- 
blage of people at one time, arrangements were made to 
hold the session that followed the luncheon in the Audito- 
rium Theater, near by. About four hundred and fifty people 
gathered there at 2:00 p.m. to listen, while enjoying the 
comfort of an air-cooled interior, to the program of talks 
arranged for this session. Mr. Edward C. Gale of Minne- 
apolis, president of the society, who presided, called attention 
to the fact that Stillwater, one of the first villages incorpo- 
rated in Minnesota Territory, could trace its early pros- 
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perity to the development of the St. Croix Valley lumber 
industry. Some phases of the growth of that industry were 
discussed by the first speaker, Miss Agnes M. Larson, pro- 
fessor of history in St. Olaf College, Northfield. She began 
by pointing out that the St. Croix Valley offered not only 
millions of acres of white and Norway pine, but one of the 
“great highways for transporting logs’ and water power 
at St. Croix Falls with which to transform logs into lumber. 
The activities of the pioneer lumberman of the St. Croix, 
Joseph R. Brown, who began operations in the region after 
it was opened to settlement by Indian treaty in 1837, the 
building of the first commercial sawmill in the valley at 
Marine in 1839, the coming of the “men from Maine,” and 
the development of rafting for the transporting of logs to 
down-river markets were among the subjects discussed by 
the speaker. Stillwater, said Miss Larson, “ was the local 
log emporium, where the buying and selling of logs was 
done.” There, in 1860, “twenty-five hundred men were 
employed in booming and rafting.” The “real workshop” 
of this busy community was at the St. Croix Boom. In 
concluding, the speaker revealed that, though the early log- 
gers thought the forests of the St. Croix inexhaustible, on 
August 12, 1914, the “boom master hitched the last log 
that came through the St. Croix Boom. . . . The great em- 
pire of white pine of the St. Croix had been moved to build 
a greater empire, the prairies, the midland empire of 
America.” 

At the conclusion of this interesting paper, Mr. Gale 
called attention to the fact that in the audience was ex- 
Governor Samuel R. Van Sant. As a pioneer steamboat 
captain whose activities were closely identified with logging 
and rafting, he was called upon to rise. The chairman then 
introduced Mr. Blegen, who chose to describe “‘ Some Sources 
for St. Croix Valley History.” Before proceeding, how- 
ever, he asked Mr. A. B. Easton, who has been active as a 
newspaper editor at Stillwater since 1870, to rise. This 
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was particularly appropriate, since in the paper that fol- 
lowed the speaker emphasized the importance of newspa- 
pers as historical sources. 

‘The newspaper editor was a pioneer of culture, and the 
dates of the founding of papers are clues to the emergence 
of genuine communities from the straggling clusters of 
earlier settlement,” said Mr. Blegen. He revealed that in 
the St. Croix Valley newspapers were established at Hud- 
son, Stillwater, and Prescott in the fifties, and in the early 
sixties at Taylor’s Falls and St. Croix Falls. Upon digging 
into the files of these papers, many of which are preserved 
by the Minnesota Historical Society, one discovers that 
‘pioneer newspaper editors were boosters, optimists, eager 
to attract immigrants, to convince the East of the advan- 
tages and possibilities of Minnesota, and to build up their 
communities.” The speaker pointed out the value of news- 
papers “ for the story of manners and customs, for the his- 
tory of a community, for the reconstruction of manifest 
activities of a society.” Turning to other sources, Mr. 
Blegen reminded his audience that among historical records 
could be classed letters, diaries, reminiscences, account books, 
business papers, archives of churches and organizations, 
census records, pictures, pamphlets, handbills, and museum 
objects. He described a number of unpublished manuscript 
sources for the history of the valley. In closing he made a 
plea for a “state-wide attic inventory” to help state and 
local historical societies “enrich their collections of rec- 
ords.” 

The reminiscences of a pioneer of the fifties, Mr. L. E. 
Hospes, were used by his granddaughter, Miss Catherine 
Neumeier, as the basis for the next talk, which bore the 
striking title ‘‘ From War Paint to Lipstick.” In this essay, 
which Miss Neumeier presented as a salutatory address 
when she was graduated from the Stillwater High School a 
few weeks earlier, she pictured some of the changes that her 
grandfather had seen during his long residence in the St. 
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Croix Valley. Among the incidents of frontier times that 
she described were a Sioux-Chippewa battle on the site of 
the old prison, an early Thanksgiving celebration, and a 
dance at the old Sawyer House. Miss Neumeier’s piquant 
and charming talk was greatly appreciated by the audience. 
The activities of the Washington County Historical Society 
were reviewed by the last speaker, Mrs. Daisy Foster of 
Stillwater, president of the society. She revealed that since 
it was founded in April, 1934, the society has held regular 
meetings, which have been well attended and have given its 
members the opportunity of hearing some excellent papers 
and talks. The need for a building in which museum ob- 
jects can be displayed was stressed, for, said Mrs. Foster, 
“through our lumberjack celebration we found that there is 
a wealth of material here in Stillwater.” She emphasized 
also the close co-operation that has prevailed between the 
Minnesota Historical Society and the new society of her 
county. 

Following Mrs. Foster’s talk, the tour was resumed. 
Busses and cars crossed the bridge at Stillwater and followed 
the Wisconsin shore of the St. Croix northward to St. Croix 
Falls and Interstate Park, where they again crossed the 
river to Taylor's Falls. There, at 4:30 P.M., in a natural 
amphitheater surrounded by the strange rock formations of 
the park, about three hundred people heard Dr. Louis H. 
Powell, director of the St. Paul Institute, discuss the geology 
of the St. Croix region. His address, which was entitled 
“Volcanoes, Seas, and Glaciers: A Retrospect of the St. 
Croix Valley in Geologic Times,” traced the story of the 
region back to the time when Minnesota “was near the 
center of the mountain-forming movements of the conti- 
nent.” During this time, said Dr. Powell, there were long 
‘periods when great masses of molten lava broke through 
the rocky crast,’’ and the “tilted edges of the last of these 
lava flows” are still to be seen at Taylor's Falls as “ dark, 
speckled masses of trap rock.” The speaker described in 
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detail the “‘ repeated invasion of the state from the north by 
continental ice sheets during the last ice age,’ and he showed 
how this invasion resulted in the formation of the Missis- 
sippi and St. Croix valleys. He told how the “ massive pot 
holes in the trap rock at Taylor’s Falls were cut by sand- 
laden water swirling and eddying over the uneven surface 
of the lava flows,” and how that same “ rushing water filled 
with sand . . . entrenched itself in the trap rock forming 
the picturesque dalles.”” The talk was an admirable ex- 
ample of the art of presenting a complicated scientific sub- 
ject in clear and simple form. Following this address, many 
of the tourists took advantage of an opportunity to see the 
dalles from a St. Croix River boat. 

Taylor’s Falls marked the northward limit of the tour; 
there the visitors turned southward through the Minnesota 
side of the St. Croix Valley to Marine. In this community, 
which has been a center of Swedish settlement since the fif- 
ties, a smorgasbord supper was served at the Swedish Young 
People’s Hall, and an exhibit of objects illustrative of 
Swedish-American life was arranged in the town hall, a 
quaint stone structure. Among the larger items shown were 
some pieces of pioneer fire-fighting apparatus. A collection 
of primitive rifles and other firearms, wooden shoes and the 
implements used in making them, books, manuscripts, early 
pictures of Marine and the St. Croix Valley, homespun and 
hand-woven linen, and table appointments of glass and sil- 
ver were among the objects displayed. This exhibit proved 
to be a center of interest for the visitors, many of whom 
failed to find seats in the little Swedish Lutheran church 
where the evening session was held. As a result of its lim- 
ited capacity, only about two hundred people succeeded in 
hearing the papers and talks presented at this session, which 
convened at 8:00 p.m. 

Mr. Ira C. Oehler of St. Paul, vice president of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, who presided, expressed the 
society’s appreciation of the exhibits prepared by the Marine 
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community, and then called upon Miss Ruby Karstad of 
Minneapolis for a paper entitled “Opening a Home in 
Minnesota in the Fifties." Her narrative was based upon 
information about Minnesota, “ largely inthe form of letters 
written by residents and visitors” to the region, published 
in the New York Tribune in the fifties. This newspaper, 
according to Miss Karstad, was not only the ‘“ most influen- 
tial paper published in the United States” during this dec- 
ade, but it “ranked first in its influence in Minnesota.”’ 
The extent of its influence may be judged from the fact that 
in ‘1856 its circulation in the territory was 2,943, larger 
than that of any paper published there.” Miss Karstad’s 
paper will appear in full in a future issue of this magazine. 
She was followed on the program by Dr. George M. Steph- 
enson, associate professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota, who spoke informally, taking as his subject 
‘*Sidelights on the Early History of the Swedes in the St. 
Croix Valley.” He drew upon reports of the valley written 
by Swedes, many of them Lutheran pastors, who visited or 
settled in the region. Among those whose experiences were 
described by the speaker were Erik Norelius, A. M. Dahl- 
hjelm, Gustaf Unonius, and P. A. Cederstam. An article 
based upon Professor Stephenson's talk will appear in the 
December issue of MINNESOTA HisTory. 

The final paper of the Marine session was read by Mr. 
Arthur J. Larsen, head of the newspaper department of the 
historical society, who discussed “Army Road-builders in 
Minnesota,” with special emphasis upon the construction of 
the Point Douglas-St. Louis River road. He told how ap- 
propriations for military roads in Minnesota were obtained 
by the new territory's representatives in Congress, Henry 
H. Sibley and Henry M. Rice; and how, after Lieutenant 
James H. Simpson was put in charge of road work in Min- 
nesota in 1851, the highway from Point Douglas was 
pushed steadily northward by his energetic corps of army 
road-makers. Between 1850 and 1857 the federal govern- 
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ment furnished about three hundred thousand dollars for 
Minnesota roads. “The fact that the Point Douglas-St. 
Louis River road received more than $120,000,” said Mr. 
Larsen, ‘is a fair indication of the importance with which 
it was regarded.” It was, however, “never completed by 
the army road-makers.” When the last federal appropria- 
tion had been expended in 1858, a hundred miles of the 
road through the St. Croix Valley had been completed from 
the south; “‘the rest had been cleared of brush and timber, 
and portions of it had been graded.” In closing, the 
speaker called attention to the fact that the present tour 
had “traveled over a portion of the old Point Douglas-St. 
Louis River road.” 

At the conclusion of this paper, Mr. Oehler expressed 
the appreciation of the tourists to those who had planned 
the convention. The meeting then adjourned and the tour- 
ists turned homeward, doubtless taking with them not only 
vivid impressions of the scenic beauties of the St. Croix 
Valley, but an understanding of its interesting historic back- 
grounds. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The American Language: An Inquiry into the Development of Eng- 
lish in the United States. By H.L. Mencken. (Fourth edi- 
tion, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1936. xi, 769, xxix p. 
$5.00.) 


The first edition of H. L. Mencken’s monumental treatise on 
American English was published in 1919 and comprised only half the 
bulk of the present volume. Subsequent editions appeared in 1921 
and 1923, but it was not until Mr. Mencken resigned the editorship 
of the American Mercury that he found time to make a thorough re- 
vision of the text and to sift the vast material on American linguistic 
habits that has been accumulating in the last decade. The present 
volume not only supersedes completely its predecessors but also towers 
over everything else in its field. In one way, indeed, it is almost a 
collective achievement, since the author has relied on scholars all over 
the world for material and has levied heavily on the case histories in 
such academic journals as American Speech and Dialect Notes. His 
obligations, which are legion, are handsomely acknowledged in numer- 
ous footnotes. Chiefly, of course, he is indebted to such eminent phi- 
lologists as Otto Jespersen and George Philip Krapp, but students in 
almost every section of the country have contributed material of one 
kind or another. Thus, in the Northwest he cites his obligations to 
Professor George M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota, Pro- 
fessor George T. Flom of the University of Illinois, Roy W. Swan- 
son of the St. Paul Dispatch, and Ivar Vapaa, editor of the Duluth 
Industrialisti. 

Mr. Mencken holds that American English is marked by certain 
peculiarities: a national uniformity of speech; a healthy impatience 
with pedantic grammar and syntax; a love of neologisms which are 
both fresh and vigorous; and a pervasive fondness for short cuts in 
language, indicated by the acceptance of a multiplicity of abbreviations 
and clipped words (note, however, that the American still prefers 
“elevator” to the English “lift” !). A large part of the volume is 
concerned with differences between American and English, discrepan- 
cies in spelling, denotation, pronunciation. Mr. Mencken asserts that 
English is today the only world language and that it is gaining con- 
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verts constantly. At present some hundred and ninety million people 
speak it as natives, while it is the second language of some twenty 
million more. Furthermore, he claims that the English of the future 
will be the American brand, that the standard English of the public 
schools and of the great universities is internationally obsolete. 

Another large section of the book is devoted to racial contributions 
to American. ‘Thus, the Swedes of the Northwest have enriched the 
language with such terms as /utfisk, lefse, lag, spruts, and midsom- 
marfest (commonly anglicized), and have retained the barbarous 
idiom “I want to go with.” Swedish proper names, too, have sur- 
vived where the given names of other racial groups have been trans- 
literated or sloughed off. Thus, feminine names such as Karen, 
Sigrid, and Helma, and masculine names like Erik, Olaf, Nils, An- 
ders, and Axel have not yielded to the local pressure to Americanize. 
The Slavs, on the contrary, because of American inability to pro- 
nounce or spell their patronymics, have altered their names, in some 
cases almost unrecognizably. Of all foreign groups, the Spaniards 
have left the most substantial imprint on American vocabulary. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that discussing 
proper names and place names. Here Mr. Mencken points out the 
needless repetitions of nomenclature, the fondness for perpetuating 
heroic names such as Washington, the classical inheritance (vide 
Athens, Sparta, Corinth), and the emphasis on geographical peculi- 
arities. Sometimes a city is baptized with a name formed of several 
syllables clumsily spliced together: thus Miloma, Minnesota, com- 
prises the initial letters of the Milwaukee and Omaha railroads. 

The American Language is not a book to read consecutively, but 
it is a fascinating territory in which to browse. Its long lists of ex- 
amples carefully indexed, its heavy documentation, and its erudite 
philological and syntactical discussions are not the ingredients for a 
literary bedside companion. But nowhere else is there so complete 
a treatment of the English language as it is spoken in the United 
States. Whoever wishes to know the etymology of “O.K.” or the 
genesis of “ realtor” (incidentally, a coinage of a Minneapolis real- 
estate man, Charles N. Chadbourn) will do well to have a copy of 
Mr. Mencken’s fourth edition at hand. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846. By Henry Putney 
Beers. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1935. vi, 
227 p. Maps. $2.00.) 


The frontier continues to attract the attention of historians. Many 
aspects of the subject have been all but exhausted, but Mr. Beers de- 
votes his study to one aspect that has not been fully treated, namely, 
the part which the army played in the westward movement. While 
the major emphasis is upon the army and the military frontier rather 
than upon the frontier of settlement, the study makes a very definite 
contribution to the history of the whole frontier. 

The book consists of eight chapters which develop the story of the 
army from the close of the Revolutionary War to the opening of 
the Mexican War. It furnishes rather clear pictures of the develop- 
ment of a military policy, the determination of the military frontier, 
the erection of posts, the services of the army to the settlers, and the 
frequent removals of posts to accommodate the advancing line of set- 
tlement. The author shows the effect of the treeless plains upon 
military policy. It is an interesting fact that the army contained no 
cavalry until it was called upon to cover great distances on the open 
plains. The formation of the dragoon companies was a logical method 
of meeting the new situation. 

While this study is primarily concerned with the army and military 
affairs, it nevertheless throws considerable light on a number of other 
topics. The building of roads, Indian life and trade, agricultural 
practices, land policies, and the westward movement of settlers re- 
ceive incidental but substantial consideration. The book contains two 
maps, a reasonably satisfactory index, and a useful appendix with an 
apparently complete list of posts that were founded before 1846. 

The Western Military Frontier is open to a number of criticisms, 
no one of which is perhaps fundamentally significant, but the aggre- 
gate of which tends to weaken the study. The author apparently 
failed to use newspapers, whereas the careful use of a few selected 
papers, such as the Detroit Gazette, the Missouri Republican, and 
the National Intelligencer, would have enriched the treatment. The 
more recent volumes of the Missouri Historical Collections, which 
contain several valuable articles, journals, and diaries, were also 
overlooked. For some reason the chapters within the study are un- 
numbered. The two maps are not only poor; they are almost inde- 
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cipherable, The style is heavy, catalogic, and unintegrated. Paragraphs 
are frequently composed of diverse and relatively unconnected mate- 
rials. The chapter headings do not definitely indicate the contents. 
In brief, the author leaves too much work for the reader. The book 
is filled with valuable and illuminating materials, but only the patient 
reader will be able to appreciate this fact. 

This study presents relatively few new facts, but it does cover for 
the first time in a thorough manner the history of the military fron- 
tier from 1825 to 1845. The surprising fact is that the military 
frontier of 1845 was so little in advance of that of the early eighteen 
twenties. By 1825 it had included Forts Snelling, Atkinson (Ne- 
braska), Gibson, Towson, and Jesup. By 1845 the line had in the 
north actually receded to Fort Des Moines, but in the south it had 
advanced to include eastern Texas. 

The concluding chapter of this study is an excellent synthesis of the 
contributions of the army. The bibliography is extensive and care- 
fully compiled. The author examined a mass of materials and has 
produced a useful and, on the whole, a creditable study. 

Epcar B. WeEsLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Wage-earner in the Westward Movement. By Carter Goop- 
RICH and Sot Davison. (Reprinted from the Political Science 
Quarterly, 50: 161-185, 51: 61-116— June, 1935, March, 
1936.) 


In two carefully documented articles Carter Goodrich and Sol 
Davison have set out to weigh the available evidence for one very 
important part of the Turner thesis of the westward movement — 
namely, that a developing West provided the wage earners of the 
East with a safety valve, or avenue of escape, which was open to them 
at all times, and particularly during periods of economic distress. The 
authors begin with a restatement of the Turner thesis and show how 
generally it has been accepted by historians since Turner first stated 
it in 1893. They summarize the evidence which has been produced 
to show that the frontier, whether or not it went by the name of 
“safety valve,” has been recognized since colonial times as a refuge 
for those who were oppressed or dissatisfied with conditions about 
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them. They point out, however, that no concrete evidence has been 
produced of migrations of large numbers of wage earners to western 
farms. Even Horace Greeley, the arch exponent of westward migra- 
tion, makes specific mention of only one such instance, they claim. 
Although they assume that the effectiveness of the agricultural fron- 
tier as a safety valve for eastern wage earners has never been proved, 
they concede that the idea of the frontier as a refuge has been a po- 
tent factor in American life since earliest times. 

In the second part of the study the authors have examined data 
from the agricultural West and the industrial East. Evidence from 
such a community as Fall River, Massachusetts, tends to minimize 
the importance of the movement of wage earners to the farms of 
the West, at least from that industrial area. The authors searched 
through the newspapers, libraries, and manuscript collections of a 
number of western and midwestern states for material relating to the 
subject. The discovery of but few illustrations of migration to west- 
ern farms by wage earners appears to be the result. In Minnesota, 
for example, they traced the activities of the Minnesota Settlement 
Association, made up largely of New Yorkers, which sought to estab- 
lish a colony on the Minnesota River at Mankato. The ignominious 
failure of this venture is another bit of evidence interpreted to dis- 
prove the “safety valve” theory. In the case of the Western Farm 
and Village Association, which established a colony near Winona, the 
inadequacy of the eastern wage earners as agriculturists was clearly 
demonstrated. Failing to find lumber with which to build houses, 
these migrants sat helplessly by until a group of Indiana farmers 
showed them how to build homes with the materials at hand. Their 
inexperience as pioneer farmers was demonstrated by a total absence 
of plows and implements for clearing the soil. They merely brought 
spades, with which they dug up garden tracts on their own town lots, 
and most of them got “ lost if they got out of sight of their shanties.” 

Evidence of a similar nature was obtained from Kansas. At least 
half of 570 migrants sent to Kansas by the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company came from villages of from one to five thousand inhabit- 
ants rather than from the larger manufacturing centers, and only 293 
of them could be classed as mechanics and wage earners, the majority 
of whom were from the smaller towns. Even in the California gold 
rush, it is suggested, the greater number of migrants were from the 
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Middle West, and not from the industrial East. It should be pointed 
out, however, that this evidence was gathered from a St. Louis news- 
paper which took a census of persons passing Independence on the 
overland route, and does not include those who made the trip by boat, 
as did large numbers of people from the eastern states. 

The authors themselves acknowledge that their study has not con- 
clusively demonstrated the ineffectiveness of the frontier as a safety 
valve for industrial labor. So far as they have gone, of course, the 
evidence which they have gathered would indicate that very few east- 
ern wage earners were attracted to western farms, but the evidence 
upon which their conclusions are based is sketchy. They have but 
dipped into the mass of material that must be studied before their 
opinion can be accepted. Furthermore, the materials which they have 
examined are not typical materials. Minnesota was not settled pri- 
marily by colonization companies any more than was Kansas. The 
real settlers of the West were those nameless thousands who came un- 
heralded, singly or in family units. The history of their migration 
must be studied as well as that of organizations such as the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Company or the Western Farm and Village As- 
sociation. A further criticism of the work is the extremely literal 
interpretation given Turner’s thesis. There is a doubt that Turner 
meant that the action of the frontier safety valve involved a mass 
movement of eastern wage earners directly to western farms. The 
implication is clear throughout Turner’s writings that he embraced 
in his interpretation of the westward movement not only the occupa- 
tion of the agricultural lands, but all the concomitant factors, which 
must include the building of cities and the development of industries. 
No attempt has been made here to measure the movement of eastern 
wage earners to these newborn western industries. 

ArTHUR J. Larsen 


MINNESOTA HiIstTorICAL SOCIETY 
Sr. PAuL 


Oscar Wilde Discovers America [1882]. By Lioyp Lewis and 
Henry Justin Smiru. (New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1936. xiv, 462 p. Illustrations. $4.50.) 


The year 1882 was significant to Americans for many reasons, for 
the execution of Charles Guiteau, the slaying of Jesse James, the ar- 
rival of Lily Langtry, the “ Jersey Lily,” the coining of W. H. 
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Vanderbilt’s famous “The Public Be Damned!” indictment, the 
Democratic landslide which catapulted Grover Cleveland and Ben 
Butler into the gubernatorial chairs of New York and Massachusetts. 
But not the least significant event was the arrival of an individual 
christened Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wilde, who had been brought 
from England by D’Oyly Carte for the purpose of spreading the gos- 
pel of aestheticism to the New World and incidentally of advertising 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta Patience. 

Oscar Wilde arrived in New York on January 2, 1882, and left 
on December 27. In the meantime he delivered his two lectures on 
the “English Renaissance” and the “ Decorative Arts” (with such 
variants as topical allusions might effect) in some sixty cities through- 
out the nation and earned about thirty thousand dollars chiefly by his 
own flare for publicity and by his candor in criticizing what passed for 
art in America. He was alternately lionized and parodied in the East 
was rather roughly handled by newspapers everywhere, but won the 
heart of the West by outdrinking the celebrated habitués of San 
Francisco’s Bohemian Club and by venturing to speak upon aesthetics 
to the rough elements that a mining camp like Leadville could muster. 
It is this lecture tour which is described in Messrs. Lewis and Smith’s 
book, a carefully documented account taken chiefly from newspapers 
and giving in much detail the public reaction to Wilde and his plea 
for a living art. 

Of chief interest to Minnesotans is the portrayal of Wilde’s ap- 
pearances in Minneapolis and St. Paul. Little is said about his two 
Minnesota lectures, since much repetition and newspaper comment 
had made their content fairly familiar, but the authors quote the rath- 
er full account in the St. Paul Globe of the St. Patrick’s Day rally 
at the Opera House. After the initial speech by Archbishop Ireland, 
Father Shanley introduced Wilde and the aesthete spoke eloquently 
in praise of Ireland and in gratitude for the tribute previously accorded 
his mother, herself a poet. ‘The generous applause which he received 
was probably more sincere than most of the plaudits which greeted 
him on his tour. 

This treatment of Oscar Wilde’s “discovery” of America is ob- 
viously the result of much meticulous searching of the files of old 
newspapers. Not content with a mere chronicle of the lecturer’s ap- 
pearances and receptions, the authors have striven to place Wilde 
against the background so that almost a disproportionate share of the 
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book is taken up by discussions of celebrities and events which made 
the year conspicuous. In their attempt to complete the record Messrs. 
Lewis and Smith have been obliged to repeat until the very amplitude 
of the narrative breeds monotony. Yet from their pages emerges a 
figure whom the reader will not soon forget, consummate showman, 
dilettante, aesthete, who was disappointed in the Atlantic Ocean, had 
nothing but his genius to declare to the customs inspectors, thought 
that no well-behaved river ought to act as the Mississippi did when 
at flood stage, and was humbled by only two things in America, Walt 
Whitman and the Rockies. Few English lecturers have provoked 
such wide public attention as Oscar Wilde, although it is difficult to 
say how much was genuine interest in art and how much vulgar curi- 
osity. In presenting their account the authors have done a superla- 
tive job. Numerous illustrations and an excellent index increase the 
value of the book. 
Joun T. FLANAGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist: Selected Writings, vol. 
1, 1825-1845 (Indiana Historical Collections, vol. 21). Ed- 
ited by Herpert ANTHONY KELLAR, director, McCormick 
Historical Association. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bu- 


reau, 1936. xxv, 582 p. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


Solon Robinson (1803-1880) was a colorful, exceedingly interest- 
ing, and influential individual. A direct descendant of the famous 
pastor of the Pilgrims at Leyden, he was left an orphan in rural 
Connecticut at the age of ten. He served as carpenter’s apprentice, 
but otherwise the data on his occupations until 1830 are meager. 
He migrated to Cincinnati as early as 1827, and settled in 1830 in 
Indiana, where he promoted townsites, conducted an auction house, 
wrote for the local press, ran general stores, organized a squatter’s 
union, acted as county clerk, justice of the peace, register of claims, 
and postmaster, and otherwise dabbled in politics. In short, he took 
‘a prominent part in almost every form of individual or corporate 


activity ” in the pioneer communities where he lived. 
Robinson, along with Henry L. Ellsworth and others, worked for 
the formation of a national agricultural society with which to gain 
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control of the Smithson fund and develop a national agricultural 
school and journal. The ultimate result of these efforts was the 
United States Agricultural Society, which was a vital factor in the 
creation of the United States department of agriculture. In 1852 
Robinson published the Plow in New York City, and in the follow- 
ing year he became the agricultural editor of the New York Tribune. 
His work in the latter connection was largely responsible for the 
wide circulation of the weekly edition of the Tribune and its subse- 
quent national influence under Horace Greeley. Having suffered 
nearly all his life with tubercular tendencies, in 1868 Robinson was 
forced to retire to Florida, where he continued to write novels, 
short stories, and poetry, and to do editorial work. 

As early as 1837 Robinson began to contribute articles on various 
aspects of the frontier, including its agricultural possibilities and 
needs, to the Albany Cultivator and other agricultural periodicals. 
These discourses, written in a simple, homely, and humorous style, 
reflected his personality and won him a large following. Later he 
began a series of tours 4 la Arthur Young and reported his observa- 
tions, covering practically every settled state in the Union, to the 
Cultivator, the Prairie Farmer, and the American A griculturist, 
from which they were reprinted in the Southern Cultivator and other 
farm journals. 

Herein lies the significance of the present volume. Mr. Kellar has 
selected for reprinting the more valuable and representative agricul- 
tural writings and speeches of Robinson, and the result is a veritable 
treasure chest of data on American agriculture in the thirties and 
forties. The editing meets the demands of the most critical, and the 
foreword by Christopher B. Coleman, the preface, the “ Contents- 
Calendar,” the illustrations, and the biographical sketch that serves 
as an introduction are models that others well may emulate. This 
volume, with the second that is about to be issued, not only gives 
information on the most influential agricultural writer of the mid- 
nineteenth century, but provides a vast storehouse of information on 
American agriculture during that period. 

Everett E. Epwarps 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Wasuincton, D.C. 
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World Immigration, with Special Reference to the United States. 
By Maurice R. Davie, professor of sociology in Yale Univer- 
sity. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1936. x, 599 p. 
Maps, charts, graphs. $5.00.) 


The author of this book has brought together a vast amount of in- 
formation pertaining to the many-sided subject of world immigration. 
It is perhaps the most useful single volume that has yet appeared, 
though in most respects it conforms to the products of orthodox so- 
ciologists, who, strangely enough, have overlooked the essentially hu- 
man aspects of the phenomenon — at least, they have not presented it. 
A chapter on the “America letters’? — one of the most colorful, inter- 
esting, and enlightening chapters in the history of immigration — finds 
no place in this volume. Among the valuable contents are a number 
of charts, maps, and graphs and extended critical bibliographies ap- 
pended to each chapter, although the appraisal of a number of books 
does not coincide with the judgment of this reviewer. 

On the whole, the author’s point of view appears to be sound and 
free from the complex that guided the hands of many writers in the 
postwar period. It is, however, amusing to a citizen of Minnesota 
to be told on page 255 that “ The Scandinavians have shown probably 
more political independence than the older American stock. . . . In 
the Northwest they form the backbone of progressive or radical Re- 
publicanism.” The historical parts of the book develop such topics 
as Colonial immigration, emigration from the various countries, in- 
cluding Asia and the Western Hemisphere, immigration to British 
and Latin America, immigration and naturalization legislation, and 
assimilation. The chapter on “ The Americanization Movement ” 
is wholesome. In conclusion it must be said with reluctance that this 
book is not an answer to the prayers of historians. 

Georce M. STEPHENSON 


” 


UNIvERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Augustana Historical Society Publications, vol. 5. (Rock Island, Illi- 
nois, Augustana Historical Society, 1935. 160 p.) 


This volume of the Publications of the Augustana Historical So- 
ciety commemorates the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Augustana Synod. It is appropriately dedicated to the memory 
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of Dr. Claude W. Foss, churchman, historian, and founder of the 
Augustana Historical Society, in tribute to whom Professor George 
M. Stephenson has written a two-page appreciation. A short time 
before his death, Dr. Foss had begun a careful study of the original 
Augustana constitution, which was adopted in 1860. Dean Conrad 
Bergendoff completed the study for publication in this volume. An- 
other significant source study by Dr. Bergendoff also is included — 
the “Reports to the American Home Missionary Society, 1849- 
1856.” These reports depict the early struggle for existence of 
Swedish churches in America and reveal many aspects of the charac- 
ter of the Reverend T. N. Hasselquist, who arrived in America dur- 
ing the early fifties. 

A third source publication of interest is the series of letters re- 
ceived between 1853 and 1857 by the Reverend Erland Carlsson, a 
Swedish pastor in Chicago, who served as guide and counselor for 
countless Swedes immigrating to America. Minnesota readers will 
be interested in the few letters among these which were written from 
the Chisago Lake settlements in Minnesota. In the field of bibliog- 
raphy, the volume presents a selected list of books dealing with revo- 
lutionary Europe from 1789 to 1848 in the Charles XV collection in 
the Augustana College Library. Many of the volumes in this col- 
lection, which had its beginning in a gift in 1861 from Charles XV 
of Sweden, are rare, and the collection as a whole is one of the finest 
in America. 

The volume closes with a review of the Augustana Historical 
Society during the five years of its existence by the treasurer, O. L. 
Nordstrom, who also has translated and prepared for publication the 
diary of L. P. Esbjérn, a Swedish pastor who migrated to America 
in the summer of 1849. A.J. L. 


The Mayo Clinic. By Lucy Witper. (Rochester, Minnesota, 
Book Shop of Lucy Wilder, 1936. 82 p. Illustrations. 
$1.25.) 


Although this little volume was written primarily for the visitor 
to the Mayo Clinic, be he patient or observer, it does contain infor- 
mation of a historical nature and therefore may serve another pur- 
pose. 

The first chapter deals with the migration of Dr. William Wor- 
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rall Mayo from Manchester, England, as a chemist, to New York 
as a teacher, to Lafayette, Indiana, as a medical apprentice, to St. 
Louis as a medical student, to La Porte, Indiana, as a professor, to 
St. Paul as a practitioner, to Le Sueur as a provost surgeon, and 
finally to Rochester in 1863, where in his later life, with his sons, he 
established the Mayo Clinic. The early training of these sons, 
their establishment of St. Mary’s Hospital, and the growth of the 
clinic are matters recorded in the opening chapter. The second 
chapter is devoted to the beginning and growth of the Mayo Founda- 
tion and its relation to the graduate school of the University of 
Minnesota. Transcripts of the minutes of the board of regents 
relating to the affiliation of the two institutions are to be found here 
with accounts of the development of the several departments. The 
third chapter, which deals with the patient in the clinic, is not of 
historical significance. The last item in the volume is a letter writ- 
ten in 1934 by Dr. W. J. Mayo to the University of Minnesoza, in 
which he outlines the growth and service of the Mayo Foundation 
and offers to add a gift of five hundred thousand dollars to funds al- 
ready amounting to two and a half million dollars. 

The book is illustrated with photographs and line drawings. The 
presentation is factual rather than narrative in form. It will interest 
those who have believed in the Northwest and those who gain satis- 
faction in knowing about the accomplishments of others who have 
struggled to make the Northwest a reality. 

Tuomas B. Macatu 


Mayo CLINIC 
RocHESTER, MINNESOTA 











MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


Dr. Ralph H. Brown (“Fact and Fancy in Early Accounts of 
Minnesota’s Climate”) is assistant professor of geography in the 
University of Minnesota, where, among other courses, he offers one 
in climatology. He has published numerous studies in the Geo- 
graphic Review and in the Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers. Mr. Ralph L. Harmon (“Ignatius Donnelly and 
His Faded Metropolis”) is information agent for the Farm Credit 
Administration in St. Paul; he is writing a biography of Donnelly. 
Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock (“ The St. Croix Valley as Viewed by 
Pioneer Editors”) is archaeologist and curator of the museum for 
the Minnesota Historical Society. Mr. Jesse W. Shuman, secretary 
and treasurer of the Power Engineering Company of Minneapolis, is 
the author of an article entitled ‘“ Notes on Lake Levels” which ap- 
peared in the Monthly Weather Review for March, 1931. Mr. 
John T. Flanagan, instructor in English at the University of Minne- 
sota, is a frequent contributor to this magazine. He is the author of 
the introduction to William Joseph Snelling’s Tales of the North- 
west, recently reprinted by the University of Minnesota Press. Dr. 
Edgar B. Wesley, associate professor of education at the University 
of Minnesota, is the author of Guarding the Frontier and numerous 
other historical works. Mr. Arthur J. Larsen is the head of the 
newspaper department in the library of the Minnesota Historical 
Society ; in 1934 he edited a volume of Jane Grey Swisshelm letters 
entitled Crusader and Feminist. Mr. Everett E. Edwards of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the editor of Agricultural History and is a noted 
bibliographer. Dr. Thomas B. Magath of the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester is professor of parisitology on the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota and is deeply interested in the history of medicine. Dr. 
George M. Stephenson, associate professor of history in the University 
of Minnesota, is the author of a History of American Immigration 
and other works on related subjects. 


“ Standard Set by Minnesota” is the title under which the J/ndiana 
History Bulletin for May comments on the report entitled “ The 
331 
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Minnesota Historical Society in 1935” which appeared in the March 
issue of Minnesota History. 


Few recent contributions to the magazine have elicited so much 
favorable comment as Miss Heilbron’s editing of the Henry Lewis 
journal, the first installment of which was published in the June 
issue. A “ fascinating account,” writes Mr. Porter Butts, the author 
of a recently published monograph on Art in Wisconsin. “I want 
to congratulate you on an excellent and interesting piece of research,” 
writes Dr. Solon J. Buck of Washington, D. C., adding, “I certainly 
think that a further study of the panorama itself would be well worth 
while. It is very unfortunate that none of the panoramas of the 
Mississippi appear to be in existence. I wonder if there is any other 
old-time panorama now extant, besides the one of the Sioux massacre 
in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society.” Mr. Edward 
Caldwell of New York expresses the hope that ultimately the Lewis 
material will be brought out in book form. Among others who have 
written letters of appreciation are Mr. John A. Lewis of St. Louis, 
a nephew of the pioneer artist; Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri; Mr. Lucius W. Elder, 
librarian of Knox College; and Miss Alice Smith, curator of manu- 
scripts for the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. T.C. B. 


Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts, and Mr. Ralph D. 
Brown, the director of the WPA Minnesota historical records sur- 
vey sponsored by the society, attended a regional conference of survey 
workers in Chicago on May 22 and 23. The participating states 
were Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Dr. Luther Evans, the national direc- 
tor of the survey, and many prominent historians of the Middle 
West were present. The following topics, among others, were con- 
sidered in formal papers, extemporaneous addresses, and discussions: 
the locating, inventorying, and preserving of manuscripts; methods 
for conducting manuscript surveys; the making of guides for manu- 
script collections; a union list of manuscripts for the entire country ; 
the larger use and significance of county archives; micro-film photog- 
raphy, especially recent developments and mechanisms for making and 
using micro-films; the value of business papers as historical records; 
and the editing and publishing of the inventories of state, county, and 
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other local archives. Both Miss Nute and Mr. Brown participated 
in the addresses and discussion. 


During the three months from April 1 to July 1, the society re- 
ceived ninety-seven additions to its manuscript collections — the larg- 
est number of manuscript accessions received in any quarter in the 
history of the society. The previous record was held by the last 
quarter of 1935, when sixty-five accessions were recorded. The av- 
erage number of additions for a single quarter is about forty. 


Reports on the records of nearly nine hundred associations and 
organizations have been assembled by workers engaged in a state- 
wide survey of such records that is being conducted by the society 
through a WPA project. Labor, fraternal, charitable, and patriotic 
organizations, business and co-operative associations, and women’s 
and literary clubs are among the groups for which reports have been 
prepared and filed. 


During the three months from April 1 to July 1, the newspaper 
division served 891 readers. They used 1,911 bound newspaper vol- 
umes and 17,356 current issues. 


Eighteen additions to the active membership of the society were 
made during the past quarter. They include one sustaining mem- 
ber, Burton E. Hughes of Austin; and the following annual members: 
Edith Adams of St. Paul; Harvey A. Boomer of St. Paul; Andrew 
Bromstad of Milan; John A. Burns of St. Paul; G. Roy Clark of 
Minneapolis; Karl H. Heckrich of Minneapolis; Frank C. Hodgson 
of St. Paul; John C. Holten of St. Paul; the Right Reverend 
Stephen E. Keeler of Minneapolis; Walter G. Kingsford of St. Paul; 
Harold G. Lains of North St. Paul; Kustaa A. Lehto of Backus; 
Dabney G. Miller of St. Paul; William Mitchell of St. Paul; Vic- 
tor Nilsson of Minneapolis; James W. Nunn of Ponsford; and 


Charles E. Scofield of Ortonville. 


The Chippewa County Hstorical Society has become an institu- 
tional member of the society. 
The society lost six members by death during the past three 


months: Frank A. Day of Duluth, April 17; George M. Bleecker of 
Minneapolis, April 21; Lewis F. Crawford of Minneapolis, April 
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24; Charles H. Watson of Waseca, May 14; Dr. Erwin W. Exley 
of Minneapolis, May 28; and Adolph Sucker of Lewisville, June 19. 


“ Prophet, Crusader, and Apostle of Protest” was the subject of 
an address presented by the superintendent before the National 
League of American Pen Women meeting in St. Paul on April 4, 
and he discussed “ History and Genealogy” before a meeting of the 
Minnesota society of Mayflower Descendants at Minneapolis on 
May 26. Miss Nute spoke on “ What is a Manuscript?” at a 
regional meeting of WPA supervisors at Brainerd on April 18, on 
“Pioneer Women of Minnesota” before the Zonta International 
Club at Minneapolis on April 23, on the results of her European 
research before an organization for the aid of foreign students in St. 
Paul on April 24, and on “ Making a Guide to Manuscripts” at 
a regional meeting of the historical records survey under the WPA 
at Chicago on May 21. Mr. Babcock appeared also at the Brainerd 
meeting of April 18, taking as his subject “ Co-ordinating State and 
Local History Work in Minnesota.” Among subjects of other talks 
that he gave during the quarter were “ The Fascination of Minne- 
sota History” at Maple Grove on May 15, “Old Fort Snelling” 
before the Lawrence Wenell auxiliary of the American Legion at 
Minneapolis on May 21, “ Minnesota History and the Local Mu- 
seum ”’ before the Business and Professional Women’s Club of Roch- 
ester on May 27, and “ Life at Old Fort Snelling” before the St. 
Cloud Reading Room Society at St. Cloud on June 4. A paper by 
Mr. Larsen on the “ Development of Transportation in Minnesota ” 
was read, in the author’s absence, by Miss Jerabek before the Philotian 
Alumnae of Macalester College at St. Paul on May 16. Mr. Lar- 
sen discussed the same subject at a meeting of the Anoka County 
Historical Society on June 20. 


Professor Agnes M. Larson’s article, ““On the Trail of the 
Woodsman in Minnesota,” which appeared in Minnesota History 
for December, 1932, is reprinted in the Crow Wing County Review 
for June 12. 


ACCESSIONS 


A letter written by the Earl of Selkirk from London on July 1, 
1806, in which he mentions the postponement of his visit to America 
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and the enclosure of letters for Alexander McDonell, has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Axel Lindegard of Hallock. 


Calendar cards received recently for materials preserved in the 
archives of the Indian office at Washington show that these papers 
include inventories, journals, ledgers, and other business papers relat- 
ing to the United States factories at Prairie du Chien, Chicago, 
Green Bay, Mackinac, Fort Edwards, and Fort Madison from about 
1790 to 1822. References to a plan to remove the Chicago factory 
to St. Peter’s are to be found in a letter book of the superintendent 
of Indian trade for 1820, according to other cards. Another group 
of papers recently calendared contains a wealth of information about 
half-breed claims to Minnesota lands from 1860 to 1868. Among 
the claimants mentioned are Theodore and Elizabeth Borup, Stephen 
Bonga, Louis Robert, and Sylvanus P. Lowry. 


Transcripts and calendar cards for items of Minnesota interest in 
the New York Evangelist from 1846 to 1859, made for the society 
from a file of this publication in the Congregational Library in Bos- 
ton, contain references to or material on a road from Green Bay 
to St. Paul, Stevens’ Pacific railroad survey, concerts given in the 
East by members of the Hutchinson family, the planning of univer- 
sity buildings in 1856, Richard Hall’s activities as an agent of the 
American Home Missionary Society, and the Board of National 
Popular Education at Boston, which trained teachers to be sent to 
Minnesota and other western territories and states. 


The diary kept by a young surveyor, Charles G. Brewster of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from 1852 to 1859, when he was 
proving a claim in Sibley County, Minnesota, and running various 
survey lines in the latter state has been photographed for the society 
from the original in the possession of his grandson, the Reverend 
Charles T. Brewster of Moorhead. Among the interesting entries 
to be found in the diary are accounts of the author’s work as a sur- 
veyor for the Boston and New York Central Railroad in 1854, of 
his trip to Minnesota in 1856 and the building of a claim shanty 
near Henderson, of travel by steamboat on the Mississippi and 
Minnesota rivers, of claim-jumping in Sibley County, and of pioneer 
social life. Brewster returned to the East in the late fifties and 
opened a store in Boston. 
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The cost,of removing from New Hampshire to Minnesota in 
1854, the expenses involved in building a house and barn at the Falls 
of St. Anthony, and food prices on the frontier are among the items 
of information to be found in an account book kept by Luther G. 
Johnson, recently presented by Mrs. E. J. Kimball of Minneapolis. 


Information on the names and ages of persons buried in the Oak 
Hill Cemetery at Excelsior between 1855 and 1933 is contained in 
a volume of records that has been photographed for the society 
through the courtesy of the Oak Hill Cemetery Association. 


Twelve items from the papers of Edward H. Wood, including 
his commissions as a notary public in Chisago County in 1859 and as 
a lieutenant of the Pioneer Independent Rifles of St. Paul in 1871, 
have been presented by his grandson, Mr. Bertrand E. Olds of St. 
Paul. A letter written by Wood after he had witnessed the hanging 
of thirty-eight Sioux at Mankato following the massacre of 1862 is 
another item in the gift. 


Three registers of births and deaths in Bloomington Township, 
Hennepin County, from 1871 to 1880 and 1907 to 1930, are among 
the records which have been placed with the society by the township 
officers. Included also are road petitions for the period from 1860 
to 1890, official oaths and bonds, treasurer’s accounts, and poll lists 
and tally books for elections from 1926 to 1934. An item of special 
interest is the deed for the land for the Presbyterian cemetery at 
Bloomington, which was presented to the town in 1864 by Gideon 
H. Pond, the well-known missionary. 


A vivid account of experiences in the Civil and Sioux wars by a 
member of the Tenth Minnesota regiment is contained in eighty- 
nine letters by Eli K. Pickett, which have been presented by his 
nephew, Mr. Victor G. Pickett of Minneapolis. The author was 
present at the hanging of thirty-eight Indians at Mankato in 1862 
and he took part in the Sibley expedition of 1863 against the Sioux. 
The letters are mounted in a scrapbook, which also contains letters 
written to Pickett by members of his family. 


The activities of Timothy J. Sheehan as an officer in the Fifth 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry during the Civil and Sioux wars, as 
sheriff of Freeborn County from 1871 to 1883, as agent for the Chip- 
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pewa at White Earth from 1885 to 1889, and as a deputy United 
States marshal from 1890 to 1907 are reflected in seven boxes of his 
papers, recently presented by Mrs. James E. Doré of St. Paul. In- 
cluded in the collection are eight diaries kept at various times between 
1874 and 1900. Among other interesting items in the collection are 
a report containing accounts of the attack on Yellow Medicine and 
of the defense of Fort Ridgely during the Sioux War, muster rolls 
and routine reports relating to provisions and equipment of the Fifth 
Infantry, and letters from Henry A. Castle, Moses E. Clapp, Cush- 
man K. Davis, Lucius F. Hubbard, Knute Nelson, and other promi- 
nent Minnesotans. 


Diaries kept by John H. Macomber while serving with the First 
Vermont Heavy Artillery in 1863 and 1865 are among the papers 
received from his daughter, Miss Esther Macomber of St. Paul. 
Other items in the group include two letters written from Libby 
Prison in 1864, a biographical sketch, and a memorandum book kept 
while Macomber was serving as a Methodist pastor at Sauk Centre 


from 1866 to 1867. 


A volume of minutes of meetings of the board of trustees of the 
Central Baptist Church in Minneapolis for the period from 1870 to 
1889 has been presented by its successor, the Calvary Baptist Church 
of Minneapolis. The church was called the Market Street Baptist 
Church from 1870 to 1873, the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church from 
1874 to 1883, and the Central Baptist Church from 1884 to 1889. 


The National Colony in southwestern Minnesota is described as 
having “superior material advantages and excellent moral features” 
in a letter written in January, 1874, by one of its members, G. W. 
Plumb, and recently copied for the society from the Peoria [Illinois] 
Daily Transcript through the courtesy of Mr. Ernest E. East of 
Peoria. The enthusiastic colonist declared that the section of Nobles 
County in which he had settled had the “climate of the mountains 
and the soil of the river bottoms.” He urged others to join him, for, 
he wrote, here a farmer could “ mount his improved implements and 
drive his team to a fortune.” 


A ledger of the firm of E. Albrecht and Brother, fur manufac- 
turers and dealers in St. Paul, for the period from 1874 to 1880 has 
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been presented by the present firm of E. Albrecht and Sons. The 
volume gives the prices paid for furs, and shows that some of the 
firm’s accounts were settled in trade or in livery service. Among 
the more prominent customers were Henry H. Sibley and Henry M. 


Rice. 


Records of annuities and other expenses for the Pillager, Lake 
Winnibagoshish, White Oak Point, and Mississippi bands of Chip- 
pewa Indians are to be found in a ledger presented by Miss Louise 
Burwell of Minnetonka Mills. The volume was kept between 1874 
and 1876 by her uncle, William D. Burwell, who was evidently a 
clerk under James Whitehead, an Indian agent. 


Records of the Cigar Makers’ Union of St. Paul, consisting of 
seventy-four volumes and covering the period from 1879 to 1933, 
have been presented by Mrs. Jessie Wygant of St. Paul. Included 
are account books, showing expenditures for sickness and strike bene- 
fits; membership lists; minutes of meetings, in which the activities of 
other labor organizations, such as the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor, are mentioned; and union label records, which give the 
names of cigar manufacturers in St. Paul and vicinity and the extent 
of their business. 


Three volumes containing lists of members, probationers, and 
pastors, and records of marriages and baptisms for the period from 
1878 to 1895 have been received from the Olivet Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Minneapolis. The church was known as the Seventh 
Street Church until 1883 and as the Thirteenth Avenue Church 
from that year until 1909. 


Minutes of meetings, records of baptisms, and lists of members of 
the Lyndale Congregational Church of Minneapolis are contained in 
five volumes of records covering the period from 1884 to 1924, 
which have been presented by the church. Included in the gift is a 
volume of minutes of meetings from 1901 to 1918 of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 


The records of the St. Paul Turnverein, consisting of minutes of 
meetings and of the board of directors from 1866 to 1875 and from 
1891 to 1919, have been received from Mr. Ferdinand Uebel of St. 
Paul. He has presented also the papers of another German gym- 
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nastic society, the West St. Paul Turnverein, which merged with the 
St. Paul Turnverein in 1913. These records, most of which date 
from the period between 1890 and 1899, include minutes of meetings, 
bills, treasurers’ reports, correspondence, and reports of the instructor 
of the gymnasium classes. 


Correspondence and treasurer’s accounts of the People’s Church 
of St. Paul for the period from 1891 to 1901 are among ninety items 
that have been presented by Mr. Ira C. Oehler of St. Paul. The 
collection also contains reports by various organizations within the 
church, such as the Sunday school, the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, and the Christian Endeavor Society. 


Information on the sale and storage of wheat is contained in three 
volumes of records of the Cokato Elevator Company, which have 
been presented by Mr. G. P. Olson of Cokato. Minutes of meet- 
ings of the stockholders and of the board of directors between 1899 
and 1919, stubs of certificates of shares and cancelled certificates dat- 
ing from 1893 to 1911; and records of shipments and sales, giving 
prices, inspection charges, and commissions are to be found in the 
volumes. 


Six volumes of minutes of meetings held from 1901 to 1932 by 
the Nineteenth Century Club of Minneapolis, a volume of treasurer’s 
records, a history of the club with pictures of its members, and a file 
of printed programs covering the entire period of its existence from 
1890 to 1932 have been presented by Mrs. H. V. Mercer of Minne- 
apolis. 


Forty-one volumes of dockets of the court conducted by the justice 
of the peace in St. Paul during the years 1907 to 1917 and 1919 to 
1927 have been received through the courtesy of Judge Eugene A. 
Monick. The records contain the names of plaintiffs and defendants, 
and brief statements regarding the nature and disposition of all cases. 


The articles of association of the Ramsey County War Records 
Commission, minutes of meetings from 1919 to 1930, a volume of 
check stubs, and correspondence of the executive secretary have been 
added by Mr. Ira C. Ocehler of St. Paul to the records of that or- 
ganization (see ante, 12: 321). 
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A scrapbook of clippings about the activities of members of the 
Minnesota branch of the National League of American Pen Women 
from 1927, when it was organized, to 1932, has been received from 
that organization. 


Copies of interesting and useful charts and indexes prepared by 
H. S. Hayes and O. C. Heiber of the engineering department of the 
Minnesota railroad and warehouse commission have been received 
from the commission. One chart plots the increase and decrease in 
mileage of railroads in Minnesota from 1862 to 1933 with figures for 
each year. Another shows the changes in ownership of the “first 
four land grant railroads” from the territorial period to the present. 
An “Index of the Names of Railroads . . . in the State of Minne- 
sota, 1862 to 1935” (10 p.) contains an alphabetical list of the origi- 
nal names of all railroads organized and constructed in the state, with 
the dates of organization, if they were built, and the names of present 
owners or operators. 


Governor Alexander Ramsey’s gold watch and the silver trowel 
that he used in laying the cornerstone of the Minnesota Capitol have 
been received from the Misses Anita and Laura Furness of St. Paul. 
Mrs. John Lind of Minneapolis has presented a number of swords 
and canes that belonged to Governor Lind. 


Among recent additions to the domestic life collection are an Edi- 
son phonograph and a collection of records, from Mr. Roland G. 
Eckley of St. Paul; an iron mortar, some hair flowers, and a school 
slate dating from the seventies, from Mr. Richard R. Sackett of 
Minneapolis; a small bank in the shape of an elephant, a wooden 
scoop, and a pancake turner, from Dr. J. C. Ferguson of St. Paul; 
and a grain cradle, a neck yoke, and two copper pails from Mr. Tru- 
man W. Herrick of Champlin. China and glassware have been re- 
ceived from Mrs. Arthur Katz of St. Paul, who presented a cruet, 
a butter dish, and two wine glasses; and from Miss Annie I. Carpen- 
ter of St. Paul, who gave a flip glass, a cake plate, cups and saucers, 
and a cream pitcher. Mrs. Susan Miller of Champlin has presented 
a boat made in 1859, some tin candle molds, a square butter mold, 
and two vises; a braided black snake whip used in the Black Hills 
about 1865 is the gift of Mr. Roy D. Fentress of St. Cloud; and a 
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number of carpenter’s planes have been received from Mr. W. O. 
Lathers of Champlin. 


Miss Nancy Tomlinson of Marine has presented the medal 
awarded to her mother, Mrs. H. A. Tomlinson, at the Columbian 
Exposition for the exhibit of sewing done by women inmates of the 
State Hospital for the Insane at St. Peter. This display is said to 
have marked the beginning of occupational therapy work for women 
patients in hospitals for the insane. 


A drum used in Company K, Fifteenth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, during the Spanish-American War has been presented by Mr. 
Anton Murtinger of Minneapolis; a number of badges of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and a handmade knife used during the Civil 
War are the gifts of Miss Bessie Cambell of St. Cloud; and Mr. W. 
E. Easton of Stillwater has given a uniform coat that he wore as a 
member of the Stillwater company of the Minnesota National Guard. 


Recent additions to the costume collection include a crocheted 
woolen head covering, a carriage parasol, fans, and a fan box dating 
from the sixties, from the estate of Miss Ida Davenport of Minne- 
apolis; a graduation dress of brown silk worn in 1888, from Miss 
Bessie Cambell of St. Cloud; a number of items of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing, from Miss Frances Blake of St. Paul; a maroon vel- 
vet cape and a carriage parasol, from Miss Eugenie McGrorty of St. 
Paul; a lady’s wrap worn in the nineties, from Miss Grace Hinshaw 
of Minneapolis; a gown and hat dating from 1900, from Mrs. L. P. 
Ordway of St. Paul; and several evening gowns worn between 1924 
and 1929, from Mrs, M. A. Dittenhofer of St. Paul. 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


Nicolet, Radisson, Groseilliers, Father Hennepin, La Salle, and 
other French explorers of the West figure in a chapter entitled “ From 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf” in Esse V. Hathaway’s Romance of 
the American Map (New York and London, 1934). The only Min- 
nesota explorer of the American period to be mentioned is Zebulon 


M. Pike. 


The value of “German Periodicals as Sources for American 
Church History” is discussed by George Timpe in Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice for May. He calls attention to the many reports by 
American missionaries, including Baraga and Pierz, that appeared in 
the Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung and were often reprinted in 
other publications, and he suggests that through this channel the mis- 
sionaries “ became reporters of their own activities for the papers of 
their native countries.” In the June issue of Central-Blatt appears 
the first installment of the reminiscences of a German immigrant of 
1847 who settled in Kenosha, Wisconsin. ‘The writer, Martin Wey- 
er, was the grandfather of Dr. C. N. Weyer of Mankato, who owns 
the original of the reminiscences and other items relating to the ca- 
reer of his pioneer ancestor. 


The career of the architect of the Minnesota State Capitol is 
commemorated in a privately printed volume entitled Cass Gilbert: 
Reminiscences and Addresses (New York, 1935. 118 p.). A brief 
reminiscent account, in which a background for the addresses that oc- 
cupy much of the book is sketched, is supplied by Julia Finch Gilbert. 
Though the present volume is a fitting tribute, beautifully printed, 
the life of this great American architect is a subject worthy of a full- 
length biography. In such a work proper attention could be given 
to Gilbert’s early professional career in St. Paul, where he lived until 
1899 and where many examples of his art are still to be found. 


Leech Lake is the scene of a novel entitled Black Feather by Har- 
old Titus (Philadelphia, 1936), which has for its theme the struggle 
of an independent trader with the powerful American Fur Company. 
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Some historical characters, such as John Jacob Astor, Ramsay Crooks, 
and a chief of the Pillager Indians figure in the narrative. 


A wealth of information about the Middle and Upper Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Ohio to Minneapolis is contained in a 
volume recently published by the United States war department 
(Washington, 1935. 323 p.). Tables of distances, figures on floods, 
detailed charts of the channel, sketches of bridges across the river, and 
sections relating to the St. Croix and the Minnesota rivers are among 
the items of special Minnesota interest to be found in the book. Sev- 
eral pages also are devoted to the Mississippi between Minneapolis 
and Lake Itasca. 


Concise information about the raising of wheat, the introduction 
of agricultural implements, the marketing of grain, and the history of 
milling is to be found in a booklet entitled The Story of Flour pub- 
lished by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Company (1935). A detailed 
account of the operation of a modern flour mill is included. Many 
excellent illustrations add to the interest and value of the pamphlet. 


Part of an “America letter” written by Knud Johnson Hylle 
from Dane County, Wisconsin, in 1847 is quoted, in translation, in 
an article in the Lanesboro Leader for April 23, which calls attention 
to the fact that this is one of a number of “ Norwegian letters recently 
found in an old notebook in Hendricks, Minn., and which had been 
brought to this country from Norway in the early days of settlement.” 
The notebook, with its accounts of conditions in America, had been 
“presumably passed around for general reading among prospective 
emigrants.” Hylle reports that he had “ harvested 12 acres of wheat, 
8 acres of winter wheat and 4 acres of spring wheat. . . . I took two 
loads to Milwaukee and received $3 a tonder in gold and silver 
money,” he continues. He assures those who are thinking of settling 
in Dane County that the “ Norwegian settlers here have a regularly 
ordained minister; schools for children in the Norwegian language,” 
and a “ newspaper in their native tongue.” 


The Icelandic Lutheran Synod: Survey and Interpretation is the 
title of a pamphlet, by the Reverend K. K. Olafson, published to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the synod 
(1935. 35 p.). In the opening section the story of Icelandic settle- 
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ment in the United States and Canada is outlined. The author notes 
that while the earliest settlements were in Wisconsin and Nebraska, 
the first permanent Icelandic settlement in the Middle West was es- 
tablished in Lyon County, Minnesota, in 1875. Within the next 
few years other groups found homes in Lincoln and Yellow Medicine 
counties, in the Lake Winnipeg region of Manitoba, and in Pembina 
County, North Dakota. The Icelandic community at Mountain, 
North Dakota, and its church erected in 1884, are described by Rich- 
ard Beck in an article published in the April issue of the Northwest 
Pioneer. 


The passing of a century since Wisconsin Territory was organized 
has been the occasion during the past summer for numerous centen- 
nial celebrations throughout the present state of Wisconsin. The bill 
for the organization of the territory, which included the portion of 
Minnesota east of the Mississippi, was passed by Congress early in 
1836, and was signed by President Jackson on April 20; the actual 
organization took place on July 4 with Colonel Henry Dodge as gov- 
ernor; and the first legislature assembled on October 25. The cen- 
tennial was marked at Madison from June 27 to July 5, at Oshkosh 
from July 9 to 25, at Lake Mills from August 16 to 18, and at the 
state fair at Milwaukee from August 22 to 30. 


The palatial home erected by Hercules L. Dousman at Prairie du 
Chien in 1843 has been restored and presented to the city by members 
of the Dousman family. Among the speakers who participated in the 
formal presentation on June 19 were Dr. Joseph Schafer, superin- 
tendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Mayor A. W. 
Thompson of Prairie du Chien, and Mr. Louis Dousman of Billings, 
Montana. An Illustrated Handbook of the Historic Home of Her- 
cules L. Dousman has been prepared by his granddaughter, Mrs. E. B. 
Young of St. Paul, and her daughter, Mary Blake Young (22 p.). 
The history of the site of the house, with brief notes on Forts Shelby, 
McKay, and Crawford, is outlined; the building of the “ House on 
the Mound” in 1843 is described; and the career of its owner is re- 
viewed. A note on Dousman’s marriage to the widow of Joseph 
Rolette in 1844 is followed by detailed descriptions, accompanied by 
illustrations, of some of the more important rooms in their home. 
Some notes on the later history of the house and on its restoration 
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conclude the pamphlet. Among the many excellent illustrations are 
views of the house, a copy of a drawing of old Fort Crawford by Seth 
Eastman, portraits of Colonel and Madame Dousman, and a view of 
the Dousman estate in 1884. 


Information about many railroads that operate in Minnesota as 
well as in Wisconsin is to be found in William F. Raney’s survey of 
“The Building of Wisconsin Railroads,” which appears in the June 
issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History. The organization, 
building, and extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
Chicago and Northwestern, and the Soo Line are outlined; and brief 
statements also are included about the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, the Northern Pacific, and the Great Northern. 


English and Canadian activities in “Charting the Great Lakes” 
after 1763 are reviewed by Roy F. Fleming in the Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal for February. Much of the account deals with the 
eastern lakes, but some attention is given to the work of Lieutenant 
Henry W. Bayfield from 1823 to 1825 in surveying Lake Superior, 
“whose virgin waters had never before been sounded for charting.” 
A number of interesting portraits, maps, and scenes illustrate the ar- 
ticle, among them a view of Fort William in 1866. In the January 
issue of the Journal appears an account of the “ Ojibway of the Lake 
of the Woods” by Jocelyn Baker. 


An expedition in 1845 by two secret agents of the British govern- 
ment who “had been sent across the continent to report on the feasi- 
bility of sending troops over Canada and through the Rocky Mountains 
to the Oregon boundary, then in dispute,” is described by H. S. 
Patterson in an article entitled “54°40” or Fight,” which appears 
in the June issue of the Beaver. Since the agents, Lieutenant Henry 
J. Warre and M. Vavasour of the Royal Engineers, followed the 
well-known traders’ route through the border waters of northern 
Minnesota on their journey west, their expedition is of interest to 
Minnesotans. Upon reaching Fort Garry, on June 10, 1845, they 
prepared a report, much of which is quoted in the present article. 
Their description of the Red River settlement, however, has been 
omitted — an unfortunate circumstance in view of the fact that this 
report has never before been published. Warre recorded his impres- 
sions of the Canadian West not only in his reports, but in a series of 
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sketches, which were published in the form of a portfolio in 1846. 
Several of his pictures are reproduced with this account of his expe- 
dition. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


A conference of leaders in state and local historical work and su- 
pervisors of historical projects under the WPA in north central Min- 
nesota was held at Brainerd on April 18. The Minnesota Historical 
Society was represented by the curator of its museum, Mr. Willough- 
by M. Babcock, and its curator of manuscripts, Dr. Grace Lee Nute. 
When the conference convened for the morning session, Dr. A. K. 
Cohen, president of the Crow Wing County Historical Society, wel- 
comed the visitors, and Judge Louis B. Kinder, historian of the local 
society, acted as chairman. Among the speakers called upon for brief 
addresses were Mr. Babcock, who took as his subject “ Co-ordinating 
State and Local History Work in Minnesota”; Mrs. Sarah T. 
Heald, secretary of the Crow Wing County Historical Society, who 
discussed the local WPA project that this society is sponsoring; Mr. 
Ralph D. Brown, supervisor of the state historical survey under the 
WPA, who explained the relation of the survey to local communities ; 
Mr. Jacob Hodnefield, assistant regional director of the federal ar- 
chives survey, who described that project; Miss Nute, who answered 
the question “ What is a Manuscript?”; Miss Frances Densmore, 
who told of her work in reviving handicrafts among the Indians at 
Cass Lake; Mr. S. L. Stolte, state director of operations for the 
WPA; and Mr. A. T. Gilbertson, district director of WPA work at 
Brainerd. The afternoon session, which was devoted to a round 
table discussion, was called to order by Mrs. Alma B. Kerr, director 
of women’s projects for the state WPA. Discussions of various phases 
of local historical activity were led by Miss Nute, Mr. Babcock, Mr. 
Hodnefield, Mr. Brown, and Miss Agnes Corrigan, state supervisor 
of the WPA handicraft project. 


Mr. Ralph D. Brown, director of the state historical survey, is the 
author of a note on the “State Historical Survey in Relation to the 
Minnesota Archaeological Survey,” which appears in the Minnesota 
Archaeologist for May. He points out that some of the activities of 
the historical survey —the collection of information on historic sites 
that have not been marked, the locating of abandoned cemeteries, and 
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the description of Indian collections in private hands — are of interest 
to archaeologists as well as historians. 


Plans are under way looking toward the reconstruction, as a 
United States Indian service project under the supervision of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, of the stockade and post occupied by 
the Northwest Company at Grand Portage for nearly two decades 
before 1800. The site of this earliest white settlement in Minne- 
sota was examined in May by Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, archae- 
ologist of the historical society and curator of its museum, and Mr. 
Ralph D. Brown, director of the state historical survey under the 
WPA. They were able to trace furrows marking two walls of the 
stockade. On a second visit to Grand Portage in July, Mr. Brown 
made preliminary excavations, which threw new light upon the tech- 
niques used in the construction of the stockade and revealed, among 
other things, that it was built of cedar logs eight inches in diameter. 


A volume of the manuscript schedules of the Minnesota census of 
1860 was included in an exhibit arranged by the bureau of the census 
at the Great Lakes Exposition in Cleveland during the past summer. 
Interesting examples of schedules for many states were on display. 
That for Minnesota was opened to show the record of Governor 
Ramsey’s household, and was accompanied by a brief note about his 
significance in Minnesota history. Photostatic copies of the Minne- 
sota schedules exhibited in Cleveland are owned by the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 


The Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs has called upon 
every Minnesota county in which the federation is represented to ap- 
point a historian who will prepare for the state organization brief his- 
tories of all member clubs. Records assembled in this way “ will be 
filed and stored in the State Historical Society” according to the 
Minnesota Clubwoman for May-June. 


The experiences of missionaries to the Minnesota Indians and of 
two explorers — Joseph N. Nicollet and George Catlin — who visited 
the Minnesota country a century ago were re-enacted in the historical 
pageant presented at Itasca State Park during the summer. Per- 
formances were scheduled for June 28, July 12 and 26, August 9 and 
23, and September 6. The pageant was given also at Fond du Lac 
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on July 17, 18, and 19. This is the fifth in a series of pageants that 
was inaugurated in 1932, when the centennial of the discovery of Lake 
Itasca by Schoolcraft was marked. 


An exhibit of objects illustrative of Joseph N. Nicollet’s Minne- 
sota explorations was a feature of the Industrial Exposition and Home 
Appliance Show held in the Minneapolis auditorium during the week 
of June 15. The exhibit, which included the explorer’s barometer, 
several letters, copies of extracts from his journal, maps of the North- 
west, and a portrait, all lent by the Minnesota Historical Society, 
commemorated the centennial of Nicollet’s arrival in Minnesota. A 
pageant presented daily during the exposition reviewed the history of 
Minneapolis during the past hundred years. 


A detailed survey of ‘ Cooperatives in Minnesota,” presented as a 
speech by the Honorable Ernest Lundeen before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 6, appears in the “Appendix ” to the Congressional 
Record for June 5. Mr. Lundeen “ deals with the principles of co- 
operation, cooperative stores, and cooperative oil associations in Min- 
nesota, farm supply cooperatives, credit unions, mutual and cooperative 
insurance, cooperative telephone, electric power, trucking, burial asso- 
ciations, and other miscellaneous cooperatives in Minnesota.” To 
those who are conducting a survey of co-operatives in Minnesota for 
the federal government he gives credit for supplying him with the de- 
tailed historical and statistical information included in his address. 
Mr. Lundeen traces the first co-operative stores in Minnesota back to 
the years when the Granger movement was in its prime, and he points 
out that four stores organized by the Grange are still operating. He 
describes the beginnings in 1917 of the Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale of Superior, Wisconsin, which now has thirty-four member so- 
cieties in Minnesota. The history and growth of co-operative oil 
associations is traced from 1921, when a “ group of farmers organized 
the Cottonwood Oil Co. at Cottonwood ” — probably the “first oil 
association in the United States” — to 1936, when there were “ about 
145 associations operating in Minnesota.” Farm supply co-operatives, 
such as the Farmers’ Union organized in 1902, also are discussed. 
These, Mr. Lundeen points out, are “ primarily purchasing or con- 
sumer cooperatives,” but there are in Minnesota also numerous mar- 
keting co-operatives, such as farmers’ elevators and the Land O’ Lakes 
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Creameries. A “Selected Reading List on Consumer Cooperation,” 
more than two columns in length, appears at the close of the speech. 


The Reverend Edward Keenan is the author of The Story of St. 
Thomas College, which has been published by the college as number 
1 in its series of Aquin Papers (24 p.). The opening section is de- 
voted to an account of the founding of St. Thomas Seminary by Bish- 
op Ireland in 1885. In a “large, gaunt, weatherbeaten structure that 
had been exposed to the mercy of the elements for several years,” lo- 
cated on Finn’s farm on the east bank of the Mississippi, the new 
school “ opened its doors to students of both seminary and college cur- 
riculum” in September. Both courses were continued until 1894, 
when the St. Paul Seminary was established and the College of St. 
Thomas was incorporated. The regime of the Reverend Humphrey 
Moynihan from 1903 to 1921 is described in some detail, for under 
his presidency St. Thomas grew “ from a small school of 253 students, 
recruited from Minnesota and the Dakotas, to a large college of 1,059 
students, from twenty four states, Canada, France, Peru, Mexico, and 
the Philippine Islands.” The writer gives an excellent picture of the 
growth of one of the leading Catholic colleges of the Northwest. 


Some information about the founding of the College of St. Cather- 
ine in St. Paul is included in a pamphlet entitled Heritage: A Cen- 
tennial Commemoration, The Sisters of Saint Joseph of Carondelet, 
1836-1936, prepared by Sister Antonine and published by the college 
(30 p.). The writer relates that in 1851, fifteen years after the first 
sisters of this order left France to settle in St. Louis, four members 
of the community, upon the invitation of Bishop Cretin, boarded a 
steamer for St. Paul, where in a log cabin on Bench Street they began 
their work in Minnesota. How sisters of St. Joseph, in 1905, estab- 
lished a “ Catholic center of higher learning for women” in St. Paul 
is described in the final chapter. 


The scope and character of the work of the Minnesota State Emer- 
gency Relief Administration are covered in a multigraphed volume, 
copiously illustrated with photographs, issued under the title Minne- 
sota Work Relief History (220 p.). Projects begun between April 
1, 1934, and June 30, 1935, including several sponsored by the Min- 
nesota Historical Society, are described in this work. 
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The Apri] issue of American Prefaces, a publication of the school 
of letters of the University of lowa, is made up of items by or about 
the Minnesota novelist, O. E. Rélvaag, in commemoration of the six- 
tieth anniversary of his birth. Intimate details of Rélvaag’s later 
years are recalled by his daughter, Ella Valborg Rélvaag, in a sketch 
entitled ‘“‘My Father,” and several stories and essays by Rélvaag not 
previously available in English are included. 


At the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, which was held at St. Paul and Rochester from June 22 to 
24, several papers of historical interest were presented. Dr. John M. 
Armstrong of St. Paul reviewed briefly the “ History of the Progress 
of Medicine in Minnesota” on June 22, and on the final day in 
Rochester Dr. A. H. Sanford outlined the “ History of the Mayo 
Clinic Library.” Of value for historians as well as medical librarians 
was an explanation by Dr. M. L. Raney of the University of Chicago 
of “ Microphotography as It Applies to the Duplication of Library 
Material,” read at the opening session in St. Paul. 


A history of the Ascension Episcopal Church of Stillwater written 
by the Reverend Francis L. Palmer on the occasion of the ninetieth 
anniversary of the founding of the church is contained in the Still- 
water Daily Gazette for May 21. The church was consecrated by 
Bishop Jackson Kemper, who appointed the Reverend Eleazer A. 
Greenleaf as missionary for the region with headquarters at the Still- 
water church. In the Anoka County Union for April 1 appears a 
history of the First Baptist Church of Anoka by Mrs. O. S. Wyman. 
The eightieth anniversary of the church was celebrated from April 1 
to 3. An eightieth anniversary was celebrated likewise by the Spring 
Valley Congregational Church on June 7. The Episcopal Church of 
St. John-in-the-Wilderness of White Bear Lake held a celebration on 
June 24 in commemoration of its seventy-fifth anniversary. A his- 
tory of the church, which was consecrated by Bishop Henry B. Whip- 
ple, appears in the White Bear Press for June 26. Other church 
anniversaries celebrated during the three months from April 1 to July 1 
include: seventieth anniversaries by the Augustana Lutheran Church 
of Minneapolis from April 16 to 19 and the Episcopal Church of the 
Redeemer of Cannon Falls on May 31; sixty-fifth anniversaries by 
the Reque Lutheran Church in Scott Township, Stevens County, on 
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June 21 and the Eksjo Lutheran Church of Lake Park from June 21 
to 23; a sixtieth anniversary by the First Lutheran Church of Rush 
City from June 5 to 7; fiftieth anniversaries by the St. Anthony Park 
Congregational Church of St. Paul from May 17 to 24, the East 
Chain Lutheran Church from May 20 to 24, the Lille Bethania Lu- 
theran Church of Norwegian Grove from June 12 to 14, the St. 
John Evangelical Lutheran Church of Buckman Township, Morrison 
County, on June 14, Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church of Buffalo 
Lake on June 21, the Rindall Lutheran Church near Thief River 
Falls from June 22 to 24, and the Trinity Lutheran Church of Brew- 
ster on June 28; a fortieth anniversary by the First Lutheran Church 
of Butterfield on June 28; a thirty-fifth anniversary by Israel’s Lu- 
theran Church in Swede Prairie and Tyro on June 28; and a twenty- 
second anniversary by the Polish National Catholic Church of the 
Sacred Heart of Minneapolis on March 29. Accounts of the cele- 
brations in the local newspapers that appeared at the time of the an- 
niversaries are accompanied by brief histories of the churches. S.P.L. 


Under the title “Edmund Ely’s Pioneer Record,” long extracts 
from the diary of an early Protestant missionary among the Chippewa 
of northeastern Minnesota have been appearing in installments in the 
Duluth Free Press since May 15. A brief sketch of Ely’s early life 
introduces the first installment, which tells of a trip by Mackinac 
boat with a party of traders and missionaries from Mackinac and 
Sault Ste. Marie to Fond du Lac in the summer of 1833. Later in- 
stallments deal with a journey to Lake Pokegama, where he served as 
a missionary in the late thirties. The diary is published through the 
courtesy of the St. Louis County Historical Society, which owns the 
original. 


Injuns Comin’! is a story of pioneer life in Minnesota, by M. 
Winston Pearson and Franklin H. Bullis, which purports to be based 
upon the reminiscences of the latter of the two authors (New York, 
1935). At many points in the narrative, which deals with the emi- 
gration of the Bullis family from Vermont to Minnesota in the fifties 
and subsequent experiences during the Sioux War, episodes and de- 
tails that seem to clash with authentic history are introduced. Al- 
though the elder Bullis settled at Henderson, he chose, according to 
his son, to enter Minnesota by way of the Great Lakes and to make 
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the toilsome journey southward in an ox-drawn covered wagon. Such 
an undertaking seems almost impossible for the period of the story 
and could not be accepted as authentic unless corroborated by contem- 
porary records. One of the encounters with Indians described in 
the account of the Sioux War took place at Red Wing, which is far 
from the scene of the uprising of 1862 (p. 208). 


That Joseph Pennell, the well-known American etcher, upon a 
visit to Minnesota in 1915 found the Minneapolis flour mills to pos- 
sess the “character, the grandeur and the beauty of usefulness,” is 
revealed in the Northwestern Miller for June 10. Pennell’s impres- 
sions of the mills, originally written for the Bellman, are here re- 
printed with two sketches from his pencil of the milling district as 
it appeared from the river. ‘‘ These mills were not built to be im- 
posing, impressive,” writes the artist, “they are impressive from their 
needs — their site, their size, their form, their sky line, the way they 
have grown above the rushing river, the way they are shrouded in the 
mists of the morning, the way they loom and grow into a mighty mass 
when the sun has set behind them.” 


Some valuable material for the history of the Minneapolis milling 
industry is contained in William de la Barre’s “ Recollections of a 
Milling Engineer,” which appears in installments in the Northwest- 
ern Miller, beginning in the issue of April 15. The narrative is re- 
printed from the same magazine for March 29, 1916, the occasion 
being the death of the author on March 24. Its republication com- 
memorates fittingly De la Barre’s introduction of modern milling 
methods in the Washburn mills after the mill explosion of 1878. 


“The history of America was begun with a forest background 
which contributed the homes, the food, clothing — the trade and com- 
merce of early American beginnings,” writes Parker O. Anderson in 
the preface to his recently published booklet on Trees & Tree Plant- 
ing, Together with a Descriptive Catalog of Common Forest Trees 
of Minnesota and the Lake States (St. Paul, 1936. 95 p.). In his 
catalogue of trees, which occupies more than half the volume, Mr. 
Anderson has provided a guide that will be of interest and value to 
all students of Minnesota life and backgrounds, since he furnishes 
not only descriptive material, but notes on the wood of each tree and 
its uses and on the localities in which it grows. 
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The story of the immigration of a Swedish family in 1853 and of 
pioneer settlement in the Minnesota Valley near St. Peter is told by 
Colonel John A. Lundeen of Washington, D. C., in the first install- 
ment of his “Autobiography,” which appears in the St. Peter Herald 
for May 8. The writer’s struggle to obtain an education in the 
crude schools of the frontier community, a brief period of study at a 
theological seminary in Illinois, his appearances at Owatonna before 
a board for the examination of candidates for West Point, which re- 
sulted in his appointment to the military academy in 1869, and his 
first two years at that institution are covered in the portion of the 
narrative published on May 15. Later installments, dealing for the 
most part with the military career of an officer in the regular army, 
appear in the weekly issues of the Herald until June 19. 


When the series of autobiographical articles by William Henry 
Eustis that appeared in the Minneapolis Journal from December 22, 
1929, to January 28, 1930, were reviewed in this magazine by its 
editor (see ante, 11: 213), he concluded his remarks as follows: “ Not 
the least of his [Eustis’] services is the record that he has left in these 
reminiscent chapters, a record that deserves the permanency of book 
form.” After six years that permanency has been attained with the 
publication by James T. White and Company of New York of a vol- 
ume entitled the Autobiography of William Henry Eustis (281 p.). 
A portrait of Eustis serves as a frontispiece, and a brief foreword sup- 
plies some information about his work for crippled children. 


Many homely details of frontier life are described by E. W. Ran- 
dall in his Reminiscences and Reflections, recently published as a small 
book (54 p.). The author, who spent his early youth on a Winona 
County farm of the sixties, tells what the members of his family read, 
how they dressed, what they planted, how they farmed, what they 
ate —in fact, how they lived. Pioneer transportation receives some 
attention. ‘ The daily stage was something for which we were con- 
stantly on the lookout,” writes Mr. Randall. “I remember being 
lifted up to the driver’s seat of the big stage and taken as far as the 
country post office. The postmaster pinned the mail into my jacket 
and put me on the return stage for home. It was a great trip.” Be- 
fore starting school, the author learned his “letters from the hearth 
stone of the old stove and from the headlines of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate.” He tells of attending the Winona Normal 
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School and graduating with thirty-three other students in the spring 
of 1879, and of teaching near and later in Morris, where in 1882 he 
began his career as a newspaper man. Later chapters deal with Mr. 
Randall’s services as manager of the Minnesota State Fair and as 
president of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


The reminiscences of John F. Stevens, engineer and railroad 
builder, which were originally published in installments in the En- 
gineering News-Record, have been reprinted in a small book entitled 
An Engineer’s Recollections (1935. 70 p.). The original articles 
were reviewed in this magazine for December, 1935 (see ante, 


16: 463). 


The history of “ Minneapolis and St. Paul” was dramatized in a 
radio program arranged by the American School of the Air and broad- 
cast over the Columbia Broadcasting System on March 16. The ar- 
rival at the Falls of St. Anthony in 1680 of Father Louis Hennepin, 
the establishment and naming of Fort Snelling, the Sioux War, and 
the later growth and rivalry of the Twin Cities were featured in the 
program. ‘The script, which has been issued in multigraphed form 
(34 p.), unfortunately contains numerous errors. Hennepin is pic- 
tured at the falls with his two French companions, whereas Accault 
never saw the falls; the “compromise” by which St. Paul received 
the capitol and St. Anthony the university was made in 1848, not in 
1872; New Ulm, not “ New Alen,” figures in the story of the Sioux 
War; and the final s was dropped from the name of St. Paul long 
before that city and Minneapolis became rivals. 


Loca. HIsToricaL SOCIETIES 


Mr. Arthur J. Larsen, head of the newspaper department of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, was the principal speaker at the second 
annual picnic of the Anoka County Historical Society, which was held 
near Anoka on June 20. Mr. Larsen traced the “ Development of 
Transportation in Minnesota” from the days of canoe and steamboat 
travel on northern waterways to the beginnings of railroads in the 
state. Other speakers included Mr. U. G. Herrick of Minneapolis, 
whose talk on “ Early Days” appears in the Anoka Herald for June 
24; Senator C. J. Swanson of Fridley, who told of the brick and tile 
factory that he operated fifty years ago; and Mrs. I. A. Caswell, who 
recalled some of the early logging history of the county. 
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At a meeting held at Detroit Lakes on April 13, the Becker County 
Historical Society, which has been long inactive, was reorganized. 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: H. C. Col- 
mer, president; Mrs. E. J. Bestick, vice president; Daniel Nelson, 
secretary; and Carl Hansen, treasurer. A series of slides of early 
Becker County scenes and settlers were presented by Mr. George 
Morris at a meeting held on May 11, and on June 15 plans were 
made for the locating and marking of historic sites in the vicinity. 


An appeal for pictures and objects of local historical interest issued 
by the Chippewa County Historical Society in April and published 
extensively in newspapers throughout the county resulted in the build- 
ing up of a collection that was placed on display in the Montevideo 
library for a meeting of the society on June 4. In addition to view- 
ing the exhibits, which included a number of Indian objects and some 
early pictures of Montevideo, those who attended the meeting listened 
to brief talks by the Reverend E. I. Strom, the Reverend J. M. Ma- 
son, and C. A. Fosnes. 


The Clay County Historical Society is sponsoring a county his- 
torical museum which was opened in MacLean Hall on the campus 
of the Moorhead State Teachers College early in May. The work of 
collecting records and museum objects is under the direction of C. J. 
Aardal of Moorhead. An appeal for costumes, Indian objects, pic- 
tures, manuscript letters and diaries, agricultural implements, furni- 
ture, and other articles illustrative of pioneer life in Clay County was 
published in several local newspapers. 


A paper on Father Francis Pierz, missionary among the Chippewa 
of northern and central Minnesota, was read by Sister Grace McDon- 
ald of St. Benedict’s College, St. Joseph, at a meeting of the Crow 
Wing County Historical Society held at Brainerd on June 7. As 
another feature of the program a large number of costumes illustra- 
tive of the “ March of the Years” were displayed on living models. 


The Crow Wing County Historical Society is making many valu- 
able additions to its collections as a result of a WPA project which it 
is sponsoring. Records of interviews with pioneers, museum objects, 
and manuscripts are among the items that are being collected. Among 
the additions to the museum are objects illustrative of Indian and pio- 
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neer life and of the activities of the fur trader. Interviews prepared 
by Mrs. Sarah T. Heald, curator of the society’s museum, are appear- 
ing from time to time in the Brainerd Daily Dispatch. In the room 
occupied by the society in the courthouse at Brainerd, Mrs. Heald is 
executing a series of murals depicting the history of the county. 


Episodes depicting “ Stagecoach Days” and the “ Red River Trail ” 
were included in a pageant presented at Alexandria on May 25, under 
the auspices of the Douglas County Historical Society. Proceeds from 
the entertainment, which was directed by Miss Lorayne Larson, will 
be used toward a marker to be erected by the society along the course 
of the old Red River trail in Douglas County. The Red River trails 
and the traffic that passed over them were discussed by William 
Goetzinger of Elbow Lake at a meeting of the society held at Alex- 
andria on May 20. 


The addition of a grain cradle used by H. P. Hansen in the seven- 
ties to the museum collection of the Grant County Historical Society 
is noted in the Grant County Herald of Elbow Lake for April 2. In 
the issue of the same paper for May 7, W. H. Goetzinger describes 
an interesting Norwegian chest recently acquired by the society. It 
was originally the property of a Norwegian settler in Elbow Lake 
Township who perished in the blizzard of 1873. 


A meeting of the Koochiching County Historical Society, held at 
Ranier on May 6, was attended by a number of pioneer residents of 
the community, several of whom spoke on early days in the region. 
Mrs. J. F. Walton, for example, presented extracts from the diary of 
her father, who went to Fort Frances in 1873 to assist in the con- 
struction of a canal and locks there. Some early photographs of 
Ranier and some issues of the Ranier Journal, published from 1908 to 
1910, were displayed at the meeting. 


The Nicollet County Historical Society is soliciting objects, pic- 
tures, and manuscripts of local historical interest for display in two 
large cases which it has placed in the courthouse at St. Peter. 


More than seven thousand people attended the summer meeting 
and annual picnic of the Otter Tail County Historical Society, which 
was held at Leaf Lake on June 28. Included on the program were 
talks and addresses on “ Leaf Lake, the Trading Post” by C. R. 
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Wright, “ The Early History of Deer Creek” by S. M. Rector, and 
“Blazing the Trails by the Pioneers” by John B. Hompe. The 
work of the local historical society was described by Judge Anton 
Thompson, its president. 


Thorstein Veblen’s early years in Rice County were described by 
J. F. Balzer in the principal address presented before a meeting of 
the Rice County Historical Society, held at Northfield on May 11. 
The indexing of early Rice County newspapers, which is being done 
at Northfield and Faribault by WPA workers, was explained by 
A. A. Rowberg. Information obtained through the newspaper index 
was used by the two speakers who followed — Mrs. Mary Nystuen, 
who read a paper on “ Northfield’s Old Settlers Association,” and 
Miss Helen Stover, who presented an account of “ Libraries in North- 


field to 1895.” 


Subjects relating to women and their activities in the Arrowhead 
country were featured at a meeting of the St. Louis County Histori- 
cal Society held under the auspices of the Duluth Woman’s Club at 
its club rooms on June 5. The program included papers on the 
“Status of Indian Women in the Arrowhead Country in Tribal 
Times” by William E. Culkin, on “Catherine Bissell Ely, Mother 
of the First Child of American Parentage Born in What is Now Du- 
luth, and Her Diary” by Mrs. C. E. Spring, on “ Hepsibeth Jewett 
Merritt, Mother of the Discoverers of the Missabe Iron Range” by 
Glenn Merritt, and on “Some Activities of Arrowhead Women” 
by Fern E. Brooks. 


The St. Louis County Historical Society is building up a collection 
of maps on which Lake Superior is shown, from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Jesuits and French explorers drew crude charts of the 
Great Lakes, to the accurate government maps of the present. About 
fifty maps are now included in the collection, which is described in 
the Duluth Herald for April 4. Reproductions of two early maps of 
the Lake Superior country accompany the account. 


The interesting program presented at a meeting of the Stearns 
County Historical Society, held at St. Cloud on May 16, included 
talks on the founding of the society by its president, D. S. Brainard, 
on “ Historical Values” by Mrs. Sarah R. Heald, secretary of the 
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Crow Wing County Historical Society, and on “ Sources of Histori- 
cal Material” by Sister Grace McDonald of St. Benedict’s College, 
St. Joseph. Sister Grace stressed particularly the value of newspa- 
pers and census records as historical sources, drawing examples from 
early St. Cloud newspaper files and analyzing to some extent the 
Stearns County census of 1860. The work of the local WPA in 
building up a museum collection of pioneer objects in co-operation 
with the local historical society was explained by Miss Marjory Car- 
ter. Some of the objects assembled in connection with this project 
had been placed on display, and the audience was invited to inspect 
them following the program. Another exhibit of historical items col- 
lected by WPA workers was arranged in the windows of St. Cloud 
business houses from June 19 to 21. 


The organization of a historical society in Wadena County is be- 
ing advocated by the Twentieth Century Club of Wadena. An an- 
nouncement in the Wadena Pioneer Journal for May 21 asks all who 
are interested in the formation of a society to get in touch with a 
member of the club, a local women’s organization. 


The beginnings of agriculture in Washington County were dis- 
cussed by two speakers who appeared before a meeting of the Wash- 
ington County Historical Society held at Stillwater on May 6. Mr. 
William A. Benitt of Denmark read an account of the development 
of agriculture in the Cottage Grove settlement, and Mr. A. W. John- 
son of Scandia told of the beginnings of farming near Marine. Under 
the title “Introduction to the History of Agriculture in Southern 
Washington County,” Mr. Benitt’s paper is published in the Hastings 
Herald from May 15 to 29. 


At the annual meeting of the White Bear Historical Society, held 
on May 1, the following officers were elected: W. A. Stickley, presi- 
dent ; Mrs. Nellie Fulton, vice president ; Harry Horne, Jr., secretary ; 
William Luedke, treasurer; and Mrs. F. E. Whitaker, custodian. 


Members and friends of the Wilkin County Historical Society met 
in the courthouse at Breckenridge on April 11 to discuss plans for a 
county historical museum. A survey of the county in a search for 
suitable items for the museum collection was planned at a meeting 


held on June 13. 
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Plans for the organization of a Yellow Medicine County historical 
society were discussed at a meeting held at Canby on May 15. Those 
who attended agreed that the collection and display of objects, news- 
papers, and manuscripts of local historical interest should be the chief 
objectives of the new society, which probably will attain permanent 
form in the fall. 


Loca History ITemMs 


Information about early courthouses in Clay County is supplied by 
Roy P. Johnson in the Country Press of Moorhead for May 29, 
where he reveals that there is uncertainty as to the location of the first 
courthouse. A picture of a structure that was once used as a court- 
house for the county accompanies the article. 


Many details of frontier life along the North Shore of Lake Su- 
perior in the fifties are described in a reminiscent article by R. 
McLean, which is published in the Cook County News-Herald of 
Grand Marais for March 26 and April 2 and 9. The writer, who 
served as surveyor, timber cruiser, prospector for copper, and post- 
master at Beaver Bay after his arrival at the site of Duluth in Sep- 
tember, 1854, originally prepared his narrative for the forest service. 
In 1857 he took a census in what is now Lake and Cook counties, and 
he mentions by name many of the individuals who lived there at the 
time. 


For an essay on the “ Development of Freeborn County,” John 
Grotten was awarded third prize in the Donald E. Bridgman essay 
contest in history and political science conducted at Hamline Univer- 


sity in 1936. 


The progress of transportation in western Minnesota, particularly 
in Grant County, from the day of the ox cart to that of the modern 
automobile is traced by William Goetzinger in the Grant County 
Herald of Elbow Lake for June 11. The writer relates the story of 
the Red River trails and the profitable trade that passed over them in 
the fifties, quoting long extracts from contemporary sources to illus- 
trate his narrative. An account of a cart train of 1858 is quoted 
from Harper’s Magazine; a description of the picturesque half-breeds 
who drove the carts is extracted from a St. Paul newspaper. To con- 
tinue his narrative, Mr. Goetzinger presents some interesting accounts 
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of stagecoach, travel in the sixties through the region originally trav- 
ersed by the Red River carts. A map of the Red River trails and a 
picture of Red River carts and drivers accompany the article. 


A military encampment held at New Ulm from June 23 to 30, 
1886, is recalled in the New Ulm Review for June 25, which reports 
that twelve thousand people gathered in the Minnesota Valley city 
to witness the sham battle staged as a climax to the gathering. 
Parades and band concerts were other events connected with the en- 
campment, which had its headquarters north of the city at Camp 
Hubbard. 


The 1936 number of the White Pine, the annual volume published 
by the junior and senior classes of the Cloquet High School, devotes 
special attention to the forest fire which swept over the city of Cloquet 
in 1918. A brief historical sketch, with an account of the fire and of 
the rebuilding of the city, prefaces the volume. 


A survey of “urban transportation . . . from the horse car days 
through the era of the electric trolley, with traffic mounting steadily to 
a peak just after the World war and then declining as steadily, 
along with the rise in popularity of the automobile” is presented by 
J. H. Cleland in a “ History of the City’s Trolleys” published in the 
Minneapolis Tribune for May 31. The writer notes that the first 
street cars were operated in St. Paul in 1872 and in Minneapolis in 
1875. How the transportation systems of two cities were merged 
with the formation of the Twin City Rapid Transit Company is ex- 
plained. Among the illustrations is a picture of a horse car in Min- 
neapolis in 1875 and of the first electric street car to operate in St. 


Paul. 


Much of the recent history of south Minneapolis is reflected in a 
series of interviews with Southtown Personalities, which appeared 
originally in the East Lake Shopper and which are now assembled be- 
tween the covers of a little book (Minneapolis, 1936. 139 p.). The 
sketches, which are the results of interviews recorded by Don Rivers, 
Audrey Lewis, and Gordon Daline, contain accounts of the activities 
in one Minneapolis district of merchants, manufacturers, ministers, 
doctors, photographers, butchers, grocers, and the like. 
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Events in the history of Hennepin County were re-enacted in a 
pageant presented under the direction of a WPA rural recreation 
project at Medicine Lake on June 30. The arrival and activities of 
many of the national groups— Scandinavian, Dutch, German, Bo- 
hemian, French, Ukranian, and the like — that are represented in the 
county were depicted. 


A series of “ Personal Memories of Early Days” in Houston 
County, by H. G. Forschler, has been appearing in the Hokah Chief. 
Many of these reminiscences relate to pioneers who settled the county, 
but in some installments early events also are recalled. For example, 
in the issue of April 2, the writer relates that when the first reaper 
was sold in the Brownsville community “ everyone at leisure went out 
in the nearby country to see it in operation,” and when they found 
that “it worked,” there was a general celebration. 


The Rainy Lake gold rush of 1893 is the subject of several inter- 
esting articles which appear in the “ 1936 Tourist Edition” of the 
Daily Journal of International Falls, issued on April 23. The story 
of the discovery of gold and the development and decline of the Little 
American Mine on an island in Rainy Lake is related by J. J. Lloyd; 
Judge John Berg contributes his detailed “ Reminiscences of Rainy 
Lake City,”’ which “ flourished for six years, then disappeared as mines 
closed up.” Steamboating on Rainy Lake and Rainy River in the 
nineties, when boats furnished the only means of communication be- 
tween the border communities, is described; and Mrs. W. G. Ran- 
dolph tells of a trip by stagecoach from Tower to International Falls 
in February, 1900. 


Completion of the sixtieth year of continuous publication by the 
Litchfield Independent is marked by the issue of May 27, which in- 
cludes a brief statement about the founding of the paper and repro- 
duces the list of the first subscribers. It is interesting to note that 
since the paper was founded in 1876 it has been continuously “ under 
the guiding hand of its present owner,” Mr. H. I. Peterson. 


When the village of Twin Valley in Norman County was removed 
from its original site two miles north of the present community in 
1886, Mr. J. F. Heiberg “ remained on the old site which had been 
named Twin Valley, rallied a few stragglers and developed a village 
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from what had been left behind,” according to the Little Falls Daily 
Transcript for June 20. The fiftieth anniversary of this event was 
commemorated at Twin Valley on June 20, and special tribute was 
paid to Mr. Heiberg, a Norwegian immigrant of 1879. On the 
original site of Twin Valley he developed a mill which was later 
equipped as an electric power plant to furnish lights for Twin Valley 
and several neighboring communities. 


The Business and Professional Women’s Club of Rochester is col- 
lecting objects of local historical interest for an Olmsted County his- 
torical museum, which has been established in the public library of 
Rochester. In order to arouse interest in the project, the club spon- 
sored a public meeting on May 27, at which the principal address was 
given by Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the museum of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. He described the historical museum as a 
“ powerful factor in the educational system of the community.” Mrs. 
Bunn T. Willson, chairman of the committee which is sponsoring the 
museum project, told of the indexing by WPA workers of newspaper 
files preserved in the Rochester library. 


The fortieth anniversary of the organization at Crookston of 
Lodge No. 342 B. P.O. Elks was commemorated by members of the 
order on May 6. Several articles about the history of the lodge ap- 
pear in the Crookston Daily Times for May 6. ‘They reveal that the 
lodge was organized on May 14, 1896, that it occupied quarters in 
the Odd Fellows Block until 1912, and that in the latter year it 
erected its own building. An account of its first meeting and lists of 
members and of officers appear in the Times. 


The results of a Recreation Survey of St. Paul, Minn., undertaken 
as a CWA project in 1933 and completed under FERA auspices in 
the following year, have been prepared for publication by Katherine 
B. Spear under the sponsorship of the St. Paul City Planning Board 
and issued as a bulky multigraphed volume (214 p., 48 tables). 
Public, industrial, national, denominational, club, school, home, com- 
mercial, and private recreation are the classifications under which the 
survey was made. The resulting volume contains a wealth of ma- 
terial for the student of social history. A detailed survey of St. Paul 
playgrounds is prefaced by a brief historical statement; a section de- 
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voted to settlement houses and community centers includes descriptive 
statements about all such institutions in the city; and accounts of 
foreign-born groups and their activities are provided. Among the 
“Institutions of Education and Culture Serving the Public” are 
mentioned the Minnesota Historical Society, the St. Paul Institute, 
and the Schubert Club. Of several special studies in the volume, 
that dealing with juvenile delinquency is of outstanding interest and 
value. It treats in detail the work of the juvenile court and the pro- 
bation office, with many statistics and tables. Among the tables in 
the appendix are lists of parks and playgrounds with their locations, 
a list of societies having foreign-born memberships, and city ordi- 
nances relating to recreation. 


Faribault residents of all religious faiths aided in the construction 
of Bishop Whipple’s home in 1871, according to an article in the 
Faribault Daily News for April 21, published on the occasion of the 
wrecking of the old mansion. Previous to 1871 the bishop occupied 
a house in which he had established St. Mary’s Hall, a school for girls. 
Then groups in other cities began to offer him quarters suitable both 
for his home and for the school. The result was the building of the 
house which “ did much to retain for Faribault the bishop’s residence 
and the distinction of being the See city of the diocese.” 


At Maplewood cemetery, near Luverne, memorial services were 
held on May 24 in honor of three Rock County Methodist ministers 
who are buried there—the Reverend Edward H. Bronson, the Rev- 
erend J. A. Saunders, and the Reverend V. H. Raymond. Some in- 
formation about Bronson, the pioneer Methodist pastor in the county, 
and about the church that he established in the seventies is included 
in the Rock County Star for May 29. He went to Rock County 
from Wisconsin in 1873, traveling in a covered wagon. One mem- 
ber of his party, Jane M. Grout, kept a diary, a copy of which is 
owned by the Minnesota Historical Society. 


An entire section of the Duluth Herald for April 25 is devoted to 
articles about the Duluth Typographical Union, which marked its 
fiftieth anniversary on April 18. An account of the organization of 
the union, a list of officers from 1886 to the present, and accounts of 
unions in other communities are among the items to be found in the 
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Herald. A charter member of the Duluth union, Mr. Ransom Met- 
calfe, recalls the “days when newspaper type was set by hand and 
the compositor was paid according to the length of his ‘string.’” 


In a “ Historical Sketch of Orr and Adjoining Territory,” which 
appears in the Virginia Daily Enterprise for May 15, Fred W. Bes- 
sette declares that the first white settler on the site — Alexander 
Baker, a Scotch trader —arrived in 1889. The writer tells of a 
Presbyterian mission school established in 1890 and conducted by two 
sisters, Cora and Susie Daugherty, and he describes the activities of 
a number of other early settlers in the vicinity. 


Conditions in Scott County in the late fifties are pictured in two 
interesting letters written by Dr. Newton Southworth from his claim 
near Belle Plaine and published in the Northwest Pioneer for April. 
In the first, which is dated August 28, 1857, he relates that he had 
planted a small garden near his home, but the grasshoppers “lit on 
that and destroyed everything in one day. For some two weeks dur- 
ing a part of the day the air was full of grasshoppers,” he continues. 
“Tt looked as though there was a great snow storm.” 


The origins of a Hungarian settlement near Elk River in Sher- 
burne County are described in an interesting article in the Sherburne 
County Star News of Elk River for May 28, which is based upon an 
interview with Mr. Andrew Fazekas, one of the first Hungarian set- 
tlers in the vicinity. He relates how he and his brothers came to 
America in the early eighties, how they worked at North St. Paul 
and then removed to Elk River, settling on farms near that place, and 
how in time a number of their countrymen acquired land in the vi- 
cinity. It is interesting to note that several of the Hungarians who 
went to the Elk River settlement came from the mining districts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


An elaborately illustrated edition of the St. Cloud Daily Times 
and the Daily Journal-Press, consisting of 104 pages, was issued on 
June 15 to commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the paper. 
Much of the issue is devoted to articles about the history of the paper, its 
many predecessors, and the editors and owners who have contributed 
toward its development. From June 14, 1861, when the first issue 
of the Minnesota Union, the ancestor to which the Times looks 
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for its origin, through consolidations and changes of name the history 
of the paper is traced. It is interesting to note, however, that since 
1875 only two men have guided its destinies —C. F. Macdonald and 
the present owner, Mr. Fred Schilplin. Articles about their careers 
and about earlier editors, including C. C. Andrews, who founded the 
Union, are included. The newspaper history of St. Cloud is one of 
unusual interest, and several other figures in the broader story are 
the subjects of articles. Among them are Jane Grey Swisshelm, edi- 
tor of the Visiter and later of the Democrat; George F. Brott, founder 
in 1857 of the Minnesota Advertiser, the first St. Cloud paper; Wil- 
liam B. Mitchell, editor of the Journal-Press; Gerhard May, editor 
for forty-seven years until 1931 of Der Nordstern; and Alvah East- 
man, present editor of the Times. Several articles deal with the 
changes in appearance, typography, arrangement, content, illustration, 
and the like that have marked the newspaper history of the past 
seventy-five years. Existing files of the Times and affiliated papers, 
including those preserved by the Minnesota Historical Society, are 
described. The entire issue of the Union for August 16, 1861, is 
reproduced in facsimile, and pertinent sections of several other papers 
appear among the illustrations. Of special value is a list of “St. 
Cloud’s Pioneer Business Firms” established before 1900, chrono- 
logically arranged, with the date of founding, the name of the founder, 
and the original and present name of the firm. Another list includes 
the names of pioneers who settled at St. Cloud from 1849 to 1860. 
One article deals with the history of transportation, by stage, steam- 
boat, rail, and electric trolley, and there are separate accounts of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific railroads. In the final sec- 
tion are to be found reviews of exploration and early settlement in the 
St. Cloud area and of the organization and early history of Stearns 
County. 


A number of articles about the history of the St. Cloud trolley line, 
which has been in operation since 1887, appear in the St. Cloud Senti- 
nel for April 30, the day on which the street cars were replaced by 
busses. 

A cyclone which devastated the St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids area 


half a century ago is recalled in the St. Cloud Daily Times for April 
14, the anniversary of the catastrophe. Contemporary newspaper re- 
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ports are quoted, and the recollections of survivors are presented. 
Three photographs taken at Sauk Rapids after the cyclone appear 
with the articles. 


Installments of a “ History of Melrose,” edited by Rose Sand, as- 
sisted by V. Radermacher, appear in the section of the Melrose Bea- 
con devoted to “ High School Notes” from April 16 to May 28. In 
their introduction, the editors explain that in their search for material 
about this Stearns County community, “ pubic records have been care- 
fully examined, the files of local informatives searched for matters of 
interest, a wide correspondence carried on and individual interviews 
sought.” The geography of the region, Indian tribes, and explora- 
tion are surveyed in the first two installments; the period of settle- 
ment, which began in the fifties and continued into the sixties and 
seventies, is described in the third. The development of churches, 
the founding of banks, the establishment of a post office and a news- 
paper, the building of railroads, and the establishment of schools are 
among other subjects discussed. 


A wealth of material about the history of Benson and Swift County 
is to be found in the “Golden Jubilee Edition” of the Swift 
County Monitor of Benson, issued on June 26. The history of the 
Monitor, which was established in 1886 by T. F. Young and D. Y. 
Smith, is featured in one section. The earlier newspaper history of 
Benson, which began when E. V. Price launched the Swift County 
Censor in 1874, also receives some attention. Another section is largely 
devoted to articles about the history of Benson and municipal institu- 
tions, such as the fire department, the park system, the library, and 
the city light and power plant. The platting of the townsite in 1870, 
shortly after the arrival of the railroad, and the organization of the 
village in 1877 are described. The creation of Swift County in Feb- 
ruary, 1870, “from 21 townships carved from Chippewa county’s 
territory” is the subject of an article. Scores of short articles deal 
with schools, churches, and individual business enterprises. 


The text of an interesting letter written on October 30, 1854, 
from the site of Lake City by Abner Dwelle to his children at Texas, 
Michigan, is published in the Wabasha County Leader for June 25. 
Dwelle urges his sons to join him at once in order that they might 
settle on the claims that he is holding for them. “I have four as 
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good claims as there is in Minnesota,” he writes. “I would not trade 
them for half of Texas.” Dwelle reports that “Some days six or 
eight steamboats go past heavily loaded, some as high as four or five 
hundred passengers.” The original letter is owned by a grandson of 
the writer, G. M. Dwelle, president of the Lake Pepin Valley His- 
torical Society. 


“In order that bateau and shell-racing can again become a part of 
the outdoor life of Stillwater’s youth,” three former lumberjacks in 
the St. Croix country, Mr. J. J. Sullivan, now warden of the Minne- 
sota State Prison, Mr. Thomas Maher, sheriff of Washington Coun- 
ty, and Mr. Lyman Sutton, president of the Cosmopolitan State Bank 
of Stillwater, have each purchased a bateau and are attempting to 
develop expert crews for their use on Lake St. Croix. Their efforts 
to revive bateau racing, the favorite sport of the lumberjack, are an- 
nounced in an interesting article in the Stillwater Weekly Gazette for 
April 9, in which many of the lumberjack’s activities are described. 
Among them are the sorting of logs at the St. Croix Boom, the forma- 
tion of the “ brail,” the building of the raft by connecting four brails, 
the breaking up of log jams, and the like. In describing all these ac- 
tivities on the water, the part played by the bateaux and the expert 
boatmen who handled them is stressed. How the boatmen used their 
skill in races, held usually on July 4, how they trained for the event, 
and how the bateaux were prepared are explained. 


A reminiscent article by John W. Somers, who came to Minnesota 
in 1868 in search of health and who remained to become a prosperous 
farmer in Watonwan County, appears in the Watonwan County 
Plaindealer of St. James for June 18. He tells of three years spent 
in strenuous outdoor work that restored his health, of settling on a 
farm near St. James, of early agricultural methods, and the like. 


That “stray animals on business and residential streets were a 
vexing civic problem” at Cokato in 1878, when the village was in- 
corporated, is revealed in an article in the Cokato Enterprise for April 
9, which is based upon the earliest village records. The duties and 
privileges of the poundkeeper were carefully defined by the common 
council at a meeting held in April, 1878. Other problems that were 
handled by the early Cokato council and that are recorded in its min- 
utes relate to the building of sidewalks, the digging of a village well, 
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and the construction of a jail. The writer of the article, who has 
selected many interesting bits of information from the village records, 
reveals the cost of each item used in the construction of the jail. The 
building of the first village hall in 1883 and the installation of the 
first street lights in 1884 also are noted. 


Some early experiences at Monticello are recalled by Mr. R. E. 
Blanchard in an interview published in the Monticello Times for 
April 2. Mr. Blanchard’s father emigrated from Maine in 1857 and 
established a lumber mill at Monticello. 


























